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HABEMUS PAPAM 


Tue election of Cardinal Pacelli to the throne of St. Peter 
has been acclaimed with unprecedented sentiments of satis- 
faction in both the Catholic and non-Catholic world. The 
lonely white figure crossing the already darkened basilica 
of St. Peter to pray at the tomb of the Apostle after his 
great decision, is symbolic of the man who has been provi- 
dentially prepared by God to reign over the Church as 
Pius XII. His unmistakable ability, combined with a 
saintliness of life, could not fail to impress all who saw 
him. Even when placed in high station and surrounded 
with the pomp of the papal court, nothing seemed to dis- 
turb or distract the calm tranquillity of his soul deeply 
occupied with God, His linguistic ability combined with 
a fiery apostolic zeal particularly fitted him as an eloquent 
preacher. His sermons may still be read in various lan- 
guages, but there was one which reveals the inner spirit 
of wisdom and the ideal he set before himself, so that 
his own life became a living sermon. This masterpiece of 
oratory Was a panegyric preached on the occasion of the 
seventh centenary of St. Dominic, in the great Dominican 
Church of the Minerva, Rome. His text was taken from 
St. Paul, ‘ Preach the word: be instant in season, out of 
season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doc- 
trine.”? 

The theme of this discourse was the Word of God made 
man, Who by the voice of the preacher establishes a recon- 
ciliation between heaven and earth. St. Paul is presented 
as the great preacher of faith and truth, chosen by God to 
transmit His word received from Christ Himself. And 
St. Dominic of Guzman by so closely imitating St. Paul 


‘II Timothy, iv, 2, 
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became a living image of Christ. So the light set aflame 
by Our Lord is by contact passed on from one preacher 
to another and issues forth into the one increasing divine 
light. Like St. Paul, Dominic became, as His legate and 
ambassador, a preacher of Christ Our Lord. His was a 
life’s sermon, living and effectual, surpassing the spoken 
word. 

Again and again the illustrious preacher came back to 
his own great ideal: ‘ Christ is our unique Master and the 
Announcer of the eternally good news; He is the Word 
Who preaches Himself, since He is truth itself and wisdom, 
and in preaching Himself He preaches also the Father Who 
sent Him.’ And turning to the Friars assembled before 
him, he addressed them as ‘ the generous and worthy sons 
of so great a Patriarch,’ and exhorted them to follow closely 
in his footsteps not less by word than by example, 

On many occasions Pope Pius XII has shown his clear 
understanding and appreciation of the Dominican ideal, 
and it has been his desire to make that ideal his own. 
And that he has already done by showing himself on all 
occasions first and foremost a great priest, and an eloquent 
and humble preacher. Moreover, so closely did he wish 
to resemble St. Dominic, the image of Christ the Priest 
and Preacher, that his humility led him to become one 
of his adopted sons. 

Not many months after that sermon preached at the 
Minerva, the then Cardinal Secretary of State of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI, presented himself before the Master 
General of the Order of Preachers, that he might be en- 
rolled as a brother in the Third Order of St. Dominic. It 
is set on record in the chronicle of the Order, that on 
December 26th, 1935, His Eminence Cardinal Eugenius 
Pacelli was received to the Dominican habit and made pro- 
fession in the hands of the Master General. In memory of 
the two great Doctors of the Order, he assumed the title 
of Brother Thomas Albert. He is described as a man of 
high principle, and from his earliest years imbued with 
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the Dominican spirit. The ceremony was performed in 
the presence of all the Friars, whom afterwards he em- 
braced fraternally in the kiss of peace. 

That this illustrious son of St. Dominic was fully con- 
scious of his membership in the Dominican family is evi- 
denced by the following narrative. 

On one privileged day during the General Chapter of 
the Order held in Rome, in 1938, ‘the Fathers were 
honoured by the presence at lunch of His Eminence Car- 
dinal Pacelli, Secretary of State of His Holiness. After 
the Master General had presented the various Diffinitors 
to the Cardinal as they sat at table, he then presented the 
latter to them in these words: ‘I could present His 
Eminence to you under many and distinguished titles; but 
I prefer, and I am confident that His Eminence would 
prefer, that I present him to you as Brother Albert 
Thomas, Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominic.’ This was 
received with a tremendous burst of applause, and the 
Cardinal himself beamed delightedly and nodded his 
agreement again and again. It is impossible to express 
the simplicity, the charm and the manifest saintliness of 
this truly great Prince of the Church. Neither the Mon- 
signore and the Majordomo who accompanied him, nor the 
two detectives who waited to follow in his wake as he left, 
could modify the sense of fraternal kindliness which His 
Eminence inspired and encouraged in the fathers.’ 

Thus whilst we unite ourself in the universal rejoicing 
and pay our filial homage to Pope Pius XII as the Vicar of 
Christ, we cannot forget the close ties which will always 
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MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 


Man is a complex being, largely due to the fact that 
he is a microcosm of Creation, comprising within a single 
unity the essential elements of the vegetable, the animal 
and the intellectual worlds. This is admittedly platitu. 
dinous; but it is also very widely overlooked by so many 
of those who produce the stream of panaceas for the cure 
of human ills and the remedying of human evils. Yet the 
simple truth is that if human nature is to be approached 
effectively and rightly it must be approached in its com- 
pleteness and not just from one angle to the exclusion of 


others. The supreme example of the true approach to One 
man for the furthering of his happiness is to be found § ain t 
in the Incarnation. To reveal the truth of man’s purpose, duced 
to provide a meaning to the problems of human life and § accept 
to open the way to redemption and happiness, God became § ly a 
man and adopted as His own all the complexity of the § latent 
human microcosm; and His subsequent approach to man 2 heril 
was and is through all the channels implied in that com- § ' gen 
plexity. Moreover, the point of primary importance in the § enkinc 
Incarnation is that it is the final and perfect moment of § 2 epi 
Divine Revelation—that Revelation which covers not § manis! 
only the nature of God and His love-longing for man, but § FRIARS 
also the nature of man and his need for God. Though it § thapte 
is true that Faith without good works cannot save us, it § have ¢ 
is equally true that good works without, Faith are futile. Until 
Perhaps at no time in its history has our civilization ff those 
been so much in need of moral and social reform as it is § kindly 
now; and the realisation of this need has brought forth a § thinki 
remarkable variety of attempts to effect this reform. It § citicis 
is not too sweeping a statement to say that all these have §f ness it 
failed signally, except such as have been modelled expressly § namel 
and understandingly upon the divine prototype of all re- § of the 
form, the Incarnation. The simple fact is that these abor- 
tive efforts have failed because, for all their possible sin- ‘Wh 
cerity of origin, they have omitted to take account of the § Post. 
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whole need and capability of human nature. They have 
concentrated attention upon some particular aspect, 
poverty, suffering, disease, injustice, intemperance, and so 
forth, and have not attempted to correlate these with the 
other and often greater issues touching man in time and 
in eternity. Consequently they have not even discovered 
the true cause of the very evils they aim to remedy. It 
isa poor physician that is content to soothe a rash or lower 
atemperature without probing the source of these external 
manifestations of disease. As disease in the human body 
is almost always more deep-seated than its external symp- 
toms, so is it with disease in the body politic. 

One of the most notable and widespread efforts at a cer- 
tain type of moral reform in recent times has been pro- 
duced by the so-called Oxford Group. It is offered and 
accepted as a remedy for spiritual disease; actually it is 
only a symptom of spiritual disease. By its appeal to the 
latent heroism and self-sacrifice that remain with men as 
aheritage not wholly atrophied by Original Sin, it appeals 
to generous youth and hard-bitten business-man alike and 
enkindles an enthusiasm that has spread like a flame—or 
a epidemic. The ‘Oxford’ Group Movement, or Buch- 
manism, is, in the words of an earlier contributor to BLACK- 
FRIARS! and a former member of the Groups, ‘ only another 
chapter in revivalistic history, which in a few years will 
have gone the weary way of all such attempted reforms. 
Until then, unfortunately, it will take its yearly toll of 
those more impressionable young people who, to put it 
kindly, are not over-endowed with the attributes of clear 
thinking.’ Let it not be thought that this is mere offensive 
criticism; it touches a real and even fundamental weak- 
ness in Buchmanism and most other forms of revivalism, 
namely an appeal to the emotions almost totally exclusive 
of the higher faculties of reason and will. ‘This is not to 


1 What Happens at a Buchman House-Party? By J. Shrady 
Post. December, 1930. 
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deny the value and even the need of emotional appeal, still 
less is it to deny the sincerity of those who have thought 
to find therein what their soul craves. But in fact they 
have followed the easier way of sentiment, which, being 
blind, must inevitably lead them astray, and have thus 
missed the harder way of reason and faith which alone 


could lead them to God. whose 
The subtle danger of this ‘ First Century Christian Fel- § ate 
lowship ’ (as it was originally called) and the explanation § jione: 
of its facile attraction for the uninformed Christian is its § COU 
vague sensing of something integral to Christianity com. J ‘\ B, 
bined with a wholly sentimental and imaginative method § (over: 
of reducing it to practical terms, so that it appears asa § yjll o 
fantastic and distorted reflection of the real thing, but one ing as 
which has an appeal for those who are led more easily by §§ to shc 
emotion than by thought. Probably because the more Ha 
thoughtful of its adherents have gradually become more § ‘, pi 
conscious of this or because they are led, as so many have §f are ga 
been in the course of human history, to fabricate a quasi- § 3; an 
philosophy in order to justify their a priori convictions § tive , 
in their own eyes as well as in the eyes of others, efforts § ¢lectr:; 
have been made recently to give some sort of scientific § sensit; 
exposition of ‘ the Oxford Group Way.’ The most recent power 
is a volume by a man of university training and status,’ § the m 
and it is entirely representative of what is best and what is §f thing, 
worst in the movement. some 
Buchmanism has shown itself adept at seizing upon effec- J busy, ; 
tive titles and slogans; and it has not been slow to alter § yoy fe 
them as circumstances seemed to demand. Indeed, this sphere 
is symptomatic of a movement which of its nature can only parent 
persist by continual alteration, for its scope is woefully § og, 
limited notwithstanding its professed aim to include with- J them. 
in individual experience the absoluteness and infinity of § , mod 
God. Consisting as it does in the individual’s ‘ feeling’ young 
* The Philosophy of Courage or The Oxford Group Way. By § unrave 
Philip Leon. (Allen and Unwin; 6s.) mutua 
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, still ff and ‘experience ’ of the divine, it has only itself to feed 
lought § upon, only the internal urge and exaltation which must 
t they §f be renewed or bolstered up continually by every suitable 
being ff device. Slogans and catch-phrases help tremendously to 
> thus ff this end; the latest, ‘ Moral Re-armament,’ is now doing 
alone ff splendid service to the cause—though some of those upon 
whose lips one finds it incessantly seem anxious to disso- 
n Fel. § ciate it from the Groups. The volume we have already men- 
nation # tioned has its high-sounding title, ‘The Philosophy of 
1s ts # COURAGE,’ enhanced by a cover-slip bearing the words: 
—com- § ‘A Book for MORAL RE-ARMAMENT.’ Within its 
ethod ff covers is a spate of colourful words and fine phrases that 
S$ as a § will often be found either persuasive or nauseating accord- 
it one @ ing as the reader is sentimental or thoughtful. Let me try 
ily by ff to show this in quotation. 
more Having spoken of God as ‘ constructive Power,’ he gives 
more §@ ‘a picture of what happens when two or three or more 
| have are gathered together under the control of that Power... 
quasi’ @ as an attempt to make graphic my definition of construc- 
ctlons @ tive power. There is produced by such a gathering an 
‘fforts electric atmosphere—an atmosphere magnetised, purified, 
ntific ff sensitised to the utmost, dynamic, charged with the nth 
ecent @ power. It combines the maximum of concentration with 
atus,” § the maximum of ease. In it you are always doing some- 
hat is thing, always giving the whole of yourself to something or 
some person, but always ready for something new, always 
effec: BF busy, always at leisure, always hastening, always unhurried; 
alter J vou feel as though you were walking on air. In this atmo- 
» this sphere you see far and you see through. Everyone is trans- 
only Bf parent. All pretences, masks and pomps have been stripped 
‘fully Bf of, All eyes are wide open, seeing what is in front of 
with: Bf them and showing what is behind them. Everyone is like 
ity of amodern building—all window. Everyone is brand new, 
ling young, uninhibited, fearless and carefree . .. Complexities 
—- §f we simplified, conflicts harmonised, knots untied, tangles 
_ By § unravelled . . . . Quietness, special insight or wisdom, 
mutual interpenetration, freedom—these and other fea- 
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tures I would single out in analysing the power. But at 
one’s first meeting with it one does not analyse it at all. 
It impinges upon one as a unitary atmosphere. One 
breathes it in as one breathes the air’ (p. 2g, f.). 

In his Introduction the author announces that it is his 
aim to give to ‘Everyman’ the ‘ pre-eminently public 
aspect’ of his own personal discovery of ‘the reality and 
familiarity of God . . . in the language of Philosophy, of 
Psychology and of the imagination.’ The following pas- 
sage may perhaps help one to judge which of the three 
latter predominates in fact. ‘ Reflecting on the change 
or evolution which has taken place in me since I let in the 
power of God and also on the ideas suggested by the theory 
of evolution—that life has developed from mere matter 
through the stages of vegetable and animal to man—I am 
led to sum up pictorially God’s infinity in relation to the 
world as the infinite Cross lifting up an infinite number of 
worlds of inertia (death, sleep, defeat, arrested develop- 
ment and repetition, conflict and destruction) )and chang- 
ing them into pure energy (absolute love, patience, wis- 
dom, creativity, newness, harmony). It is through His in- 
finity, rather than through His absoluteness, that God is 
essentially distinguished from man. It is possible for me, 
with God’s help, to be absolutely loving, wise, brave, etc. 
But even if I were this every time, I should still be only 
becoming and unfolding piecemeal the infinity which God 
is in its totality all the time’ (p. 35). What does it mean? 

His ‘ Proof of the Existence of God’ consists in showing 
‘that God is a fact because we see Him, because we feel 
Him, and because we comprehend Him... This seeing 
is not physical seeing. It is an intuition. Everyone has 
glimpses of God. He has them in individual acts of 
absolute love or wisdom or unselfishness which he either 
sees done or which call to him for the doing of them. I 
feel God in the self-sickness, the stir or fermentation set 
up in me by such a glimpse and pre-eminently by the im- 
pact of the dynamic atmosphere I have tried to describe. 
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This stir is the creative urge... Everyone of us at every 
moment has either negative or positive God-feeling. We 
comprehend God . . . when we understand that all in- 
sances of absolute love or wisdom, for example, are 
instances of the same love or wisdom, that all the absolutes 
are one, that their number is infinite and that each of them 
is infinite. ‘This is the comprehension of the unity of 
God...’ (p. 37, f.). The author confesses that he is not 
God: ‘ Much as it would flatter me to be taken for God, 
| must decline the compliment in the interest of intelli- 
sibility’ (p. 41. The italics are, of course, mine.) The 
next paragraph is headed: ‘I AM THE LIMIT.’ Would 
it be uncharitable to express agreement? 

We are told of this book, in the publishers’ blurb, that 
‘at the moment when fear and fortifications are beginning 
to build about us the prison of the new Middle Ages it 
is proclaiming in the language of the times the religion 
which consists in breaking down all the walls of fear.’ If 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, that classical example 
of profound thought, sane vision and clear language, is a 
sample of the prison of the old Middle Ages, we confess 
that we prefer this ‘ prison’ which binds us to reason and 
faith in place of the proferred phantasmagoria where words 
have no meaning and ratiocination no value, where there 
are only monstrous shadows of some of the great truths 
given to us by Revelation, by Theology and by common- 
sense Philosophy. ‘ Here,’ writes the author, * what philo- 
sophy of God we are offering is a philosophy of experience. 
Such a philosophy is the philosophy of the Cross. If, stick- 
ing to experience and avoiding mere inference, I wish to 
illustrate what I mean by God’s omnipotence, I must refer 
to the Crucifixion. For whatever is illustrated by it, with 
the exception of triumph over physical death, I can vouch 
for by my own experience. In the growing-changing- 
making process to which I have been referring all the time, 
I experience the transmutation of the death (degradation 
or inertia) of my imagination, intellect, will and affection 
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into a life endowed with that intensity, poetry and capacity 
for constant renewal which are denoted by the term 
“ Heaven.” ’ Hence in his view (and it would seem to be 
common among Groupists) ‘the Cross for me is any con. 
structive possibility which runs counter to my inclination 
or nature.’ He naively brings out as a new discovery this 
hoary old monster of heresy, which has raised its persistent 
head again and again throughout the history of Christianity 
from the Manichees of the first century down to our own 
day, modernised by being draped ‘ in the language of the 
times.’ 

When this old gnostic doctrine of inherent evil in all 
material creation appeared in the Middle Ages, Europe was 
saved for the faith largely through the crusade initiated by 
St. Dominic and his friars, who gave to the people again 
the truth and beauty and capability of nature, and par. 
ticularly of human nature, as revealed in the Incarnation. 
But the heresy itself is persistent and, in the cogent words 
of the late Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P.,* ‘it has done, perhaps, 
more mischief in the world than any other form of mis- 
belief. Of course, it is sheer dogma, of which there can- 
not possibly be any proof, and it is accepted by many be- 
cause it saves trouble and excuses them from thinking. 
Hence also, in the last century and this, it has appealed 
immensely to generations which are vague and lazy in 
thought, and through them created Theosophy and Chris- 
tian Science. Fortunately, however, in our own time it 
has never been wholly logical, precisely because the minds 
that have accepted it have been . . . too vague to under- 
stand the principles, and thus they retain enough of the 
Christianity they pretend to despise to prevent them from 
giving way to the full evils of their system.’ There can 
be no doubt that it is the same mischievous doctrine that 
has invaded the undoubted sincerity of the Oxford Way. 


5 Life of St. Dominic, p. 20. New Ed. 1934. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne.) 
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Only this could have originated the notion of the * Cross’ 
quoted above; only this could dictate that ‘self qua self is 
something diseased or wrong’ or is ‘maniacal or some- 
thing like maniacal’ or that ‘every particular desire, 
whether called mania or not, is by its very nature, it would 
seem, diseased or impure because mixed with fear.’ It 
is this fear motive which the author introduces constantly 
throughout his book; and there is one particular passage 
we must quote which gives more than a hint of the danger 
lurking in the general doctrine. 

‘We may define the self in brief by saying that it is 
habit or automatism, which is fear, which is impurity, 
which is disease, which is sin. What we know from expe- 
rience to be true of the self we may apply by analogy to 
the whole of organic and inorganic nature. The inertia 
which has kept so much of it mere matter and has not 
allowed the rest to progress beyond the vegetable and 
animal state, we may look upon as fear—the fear of, or 
shrinking from, the possibilities which have been realised 
in man .... The whole spatio-temporal cosmos is the 
realm of inertia or automatism. Since automatism is law, 
we may say that it is the realm of law. Since its laws 
constitute necessity or fate, we may call it also the realm 
of Fate or Karma. In fine we may designate it as the 
realm of the larger self or the Kingdom of Fear.’ In order 
that we may not mistake his intention the author adds a 
footnote to explain that by ‘automatism’ he means ‘ be- 
haviour according to law, whether a “ law of nature” or a 
law prescribed by man’ (p. 53, f-). 

Add to this that the man ‘ who believes that humanity 
can guide itself by a number of prescriptions laid down 
by its “reason” ’ is dubbed ‘ pharisaic’ and it is not 
very hard to sce how the liberty sought in the Oxford 
Way might very easily become licence. That is the 
practical danger point, yet it is inevitable in a move- 
ment which depends for guidance upon the ‘feel- 
ing’ of God and therefore eliminates and despises 
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all authority and all law. ‘Thus self-blinded, how can it 


avoid the multitudinous pitfalls which await those who are - 
in fact a law unto themselves? In this connection we may si 
refer to an incident related by a medical man in his auto- ree 
biography.* In the chapter entitled ‘ Buchman’ he de- ie 
scribes his introduction to the movement, his confession or | 
sharing,’ and its production of relief and exaltation, his a ti 
enjoyment of the ‘quiet time,’ and his experience at. guic 


various ‘ house-parties.’ In spite of his enthusiastic adhe- TI 
rence, the author was from the first somewhat uneasy as 
to the ‘ direct guidance from God ’ supposed to be obtained 

in the familiar ‘ listening to God.’ After a time his ‘ criti- 
cal sense once more began to assert itself.’ He ‘ began to “ts 
notice certain illogical and mutually incompatible rules of | 


life which formed part of Buchman’s code. He was wont ay 
to state that “good food and good Christianity go to. |S”. 
gether,” while at the same time holding that tobacco and | P nr 
wine were snares of the devil. He always lived in the best | ra 

hotels, travelled first-class on transatlantic liners, discussed | —— 
with relish his food, but neither smoked nor drank wine | =z 
himself nor allowed his supporters to do so.’ It was over ps 


this point that a test case arose. The author having smoked | |) ¢ 
in Buchman’s presence, the latter reproved him and argued 


acum 
with him. Eventually the author was able to point out | oi. 
to his leader that ‘carried to its logical conclusion’ the | | 14 , 


doctrine expounded *‘ would lead to the extinction of the the ‘ 


race; that surely the right course for those whose path lay | fess, 
through the world was to live life to its fullest while obey- iis 
ing the rules laid down by God and Nature.’ Finally, dai 
‘Buchman . . . brought up his last reserves, his trump card pve 
.. . “Let us listen to God,” he said.’ At the end ofa 

period of ‘ quiet’ Buchman remarked: ‘I got a clear mes: | 57 


sage from God that you were to give up smoking.’ ‘ Queer,’ sentit 
replied his companion, ‘but I got a direct message that 1 _ lead? 


the c 
‘The Silver Fleece. By Robert Collis, p. 116, f. (Nelson, tor te 
1936.) ‘Buc 
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could continue.’ ‘Buchman got up,’ he continues, ‘ and 
left the room in no happy or gentle manner. The en- 
counter had been much more formidable than I have been 
able to express here, and I did not laugh... . , but from 
that moment I ceased to believe in Buchman as a new 
spiritual leader.’ There is no need to labour the point 
of the inevitable chaos of such supposed individual 
‘ guidance.’ 

The fact to be noted is that the few ‘dogmas’ of the 
Group Movement are entirely eclectic, a heterogeneous 
bundle of twigs broken off from the Tree of Life which is 
Divine Truth, and are mixed up with a certain measure 
of knowledge in the realm of psycho-analysis. Buchman 
himself shows a queer mixture of Lutheranism and psycho- 
logy. By a more or less judicious mixture of the two in 
practice he found himself notably successful in dealing 
with sex tensions. And those troubles always seem to loom 
large in the business of * sharing ’ and ‘ deep sharing.’ Hav- 
ing invented his jargon to cover the poor counterfeits of 
elementary Catholic practices like Confession, Amend- 
ment, Restitution, Meditation, Mental Prayer and Frater- 
nal Correction, he employed all his practical psychological 
acumen in devising the atmosphere and circumstances best 
suited to emotional surrender, soft lights, deep armchairs, 
and the receptivity which supervenes on good food, then 
the ‘ gathering closer’ and the insistent suggestion to con- 
fess, the recitation of sob-stories in the dim light and the 
witness of the ‘ changed ’; and finally the insidious and per- 
sistent talk, talk, talk in private until resistance is broken 
down. The truth is, of course, that Buchmanism, for all its 
jargon and its genteelness, is no whit different in essence 
from the mass hypnotism, emotional hysteria and blatant 
sentimentalism of negro revival meetings. But where does it 
lead? What solid foundation is there upon which to build 
the changed life? Let me quote in answer the contribu- 
tor to BLACKFRIARS referred to earlier on in this article. 
‘Buchmanism . . . makes meeting-hounds out of its adhe- 
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rents, where they are always publicly and at length “ sur. 
rendering ” some perfectly innocent pleasure, until their 
lives rapidly develop into a series of petty negations, a 
torment of scrupulousness. Also, its followers have to be 
recharged at frequent house-parties to be kept going, and 
in between times the leaders may be found taking rest- 
cures in some expensive sanatorium. Is Buchmanism 
Christianity? No one knows the meaning of Christianity 
until, very humbly, he has knelt beside the poor as with 
childlike hearts they poured out their simple prayers to 
God.’ 

Grateful followers of Frank Buchman, like Mr. Philip 
Leon, may attempt to make a seeming philosophy out of 
this emotional eclecticism, and its very indefiniteness and 
fantasy may help to keep alight a movement that must 
otherwise burn itself out. I believe without difficulty that 
he is entirely sincere, like the many of those attached to 
the doctrine of ‘ Moral Re-armament,’ and I am no less 
aware than he is of the need for this re-armament. But 
the Oxford Group Way of emotion and imagination is not 
the solution; neither is his * individual philosophy ’ of that 
movement. God Himself has provided the solution in the 
Incarnation, and to the Incarnation, as a whole and not 
in one or two isolated facets, must we turn. The fact that 
the youth of to-day, deprived through no fault of their own 
of their Christian heritage, are responding to this specious 
Group call to the Courage of Self-sacrifice and Moral Re- 
armament shows their readiness to profit by the real truth 
of the Incarnation. It would be a tragedy if this hunger 
for God were to be stayed and surfeited by cloying senti- 
ment instead of being filled yet increased by the Word of 
God made Man. It would be a tragedy if the glorious 
possibilities of human nature, in all its amazing complexity 
of weakness and strength, of animal and spiritual, of sense 
and intellect, emotion and will, its capability of suffering 
and joy, of repentance and obedience and love, the possi- 
bilities revealed by the Incarnation and realised by the 
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Saints, were all to be reduced to ‘ positive and negative 
God-feeling, to a single good urge, called ‘passion,’ 
harassed and blanketed by a host of evil parasites, inhibi- 
tions and complexes produced by the fear element. Yet 
the tragedy will be enacted unless these unfortunates can 
be made to know the grandeur of Divine Wisdom and Love 
in making the very complexity of His creature the means 
of its own salvation. When this same Wisdom and Love 
brought Him down to earth in the person of His Son to 
recreate what man had marred, He did not come to de- 
soy the law—the law of God, of Nature, of Morality, of 
Reason; He came to fulfil it. Mr. Leon and his co-feelers 
have never even glimpsed the true wonder of the Incar- 
nation nor the true significance of the Cross; falling into 
a common error, they have rejected Christianity as false 
because they see that many Christians have been false, re- 
jected the truth of the Word of God which has turned 
countless thousands into saints, ‘other Christs,’ because 
no doubt countless others have turned a deaf ear to that 
same truth and have betrayed the Word. In its place they 
have presumed to build up, out of a febrile imagination, 
not indeed an entirely new thing, but a grotesque travesty 
of the original, a distillation of the more blatant aberra- 
tions of bygone days, such as appears in this ‘ individual 
philosophy of the Groups.’ Incidentally, in this connec- 
tion, it is not surprising to find the author numbering him- 
self ‘amongst the “ free-thinking,” progressive,” ad- 
vanced,” “‘ enlightened ” left wing people,’ for his ‘ philo- 
sophy’ shows the ear-marks of a distorted Hegelianism 
much in the same way that Marxism does. 

It is clear from such a book as this that the purpose of 
Buchmanism is to overthrow, in its ‘ world revolution,’ all 
the truth which Revelation, Theology, Philosophy, Reason 
and Common-sense have established in men’s minds, If 
the quotations I have already cited are not sufficient to 
indicate this, let the following be added: ‘ Nothing can 
so efficiently exclude sanity as a really able intellect.’ 
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‘Education is nothing else but the communication of the 
larger self to the particular self by contiguity and the piling 
up of it by summation. It is therefore an intentional or 
unintentional contamination by disease or fear. Even the 
most conscientious of education is this. For it is the scru- 
pulous inculcation of manias or fanaticisms with their idols 
or idealisms . . . soon whatever infection he (the child) 
catches becomes associated with sex...’ * The business 
of Philosophy is not to discover truth but to expose error 
‘ Redeemed thought, even though it be of the most 
abstract kind (e.g. Logic or Metaphysics), is always auto- 
biographic.’ ‘Christianity—that is, the doctrine of the 
Cross—has provoked an incredible number of crazy philo- 
sophies, sickening sentimentalities ,slimy hypocrisies . , . 
so that coming from the ancient into the modern world is 
like entering from a sacred grove—an ‘asylum’ in the 
Greek sense—into an asylum in the modern sense, that is, a 
madhouse.’ (In so far as such movements as Buchmanism 
are concerned we are unfortunately obliged to agree.) 
‘, .. Theology, Metaphysics and Ethics . . .each is scarcely 
better than a science of nonsense.’ And finally: * Of course, 
when faith is contrasted with knowledge, reason, thought 
or intellect, these are identified with the blind and super- 
stitious acceptance of a few metaphysical dogmas ignorantly 
called science. I have never seen any reason for using any 
other name but “wilful stupidity” for this acceptance’ 
(Pp. 91). 

This writer spoke more comprehensively than he in- 
tended when he wrote that ‘the mad ideas we propagate 
constitute error,’ and that ‘ this is a good illustration of the 
way in which, if we do not allow ourselves to be purified, 
we act as poisons in all sorts of ways which at the time we 
do not see because we are not looking at them’ (p. 217). 
We, who are content with the truth expounded by Our 
Lord and His Church and maintain its glorious ideals not- 
withstanding our individual failure to realise them in our- 
selves, we do not believe ‘that our world has been going 
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more and more mad for nearly two thousand years,’ but 
we do know that such pseudo-mysticism as has appeared in 
the Group Movement has evidenced an element of mad- 
ness amongst men from the first centuries of Christianity. 
We do not think that any sane man will believe that the 
supreme Revelation of God has had to wait nearly two 
thousand years for its true exposition by such people as 
Mrs. Baker Eddy and Mr, Frank Buchman. At the same 
time we can see how such people ‘act as poisons in all sorts 
of ways which at the time’ no doubt they ‘do not see 
because ’ they ‘ are not looking at them.’ We do not accuse 
the Buchmanites of a deliberate attempt to overthrow all 
Christianity, all objective truth, all sanity; but this is what 
they are in fact attempting to do. We should not pay much 
attention to their sentimental and imaginative emotional- 
ism were it not that, for the reasons we have set forth, it 
is calculated to exercise a mesmeric appeal over a great 
number of people who have forgotten how to think for 
themselves, who have been deprived of their heritage of 
the Faith, who have not known the glorious privilege of 
incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ which is His 
Church, the true splendour of the Cross of Christ, the 
divine liberty to be found in obedience to true law and 
the participation in the Sonship of God. They are being 
persuaded that traditional Christianity has been tried and 
found wanting, whereas the truth is that it has, in the clas- 
sical phrase of G. K. Chesterton, ‘ been tried and found 
difficult.’ Moral re-armament is a thing of urgent neces- 
sity, but it must be with ‘ the armour of God’ and not with 
some nightmare counterfeit of human fantasy; it must be 
in line with the magnificent sanity of Our Lord’s teaching 
on God-given human nature, its power, its weakness, its 
needs, its capacities, to be found preserved only in the 
Church He founded to that end. For all its jargon and 
its clamour against escapism, Buchmanism is escapism 
—the attempt to escape from the difficulties and obliga- 
tions of obedience under the pretence of Love. But love 
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knows no escape from obedience. If you love Me, keep 
My commandments. 
Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


REQUIESCANT IN PACE 


We record with the deepest regret the triple loss that 
the Church at Jarge and Catholic letters in particular have 
suffered in the recent deaths of Archbishop Goodier, S.],, 
Father Keating. S.J., Editor of our contemporary, The 
Month, and Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Each has done yeoman 
service with the pen and to each BLACKFRIARS recognises 
its indebtedness not only for the material help it has re- 
ceived from them, but almost more for the personal in- 
terest they have taken in it, and above all for the splendid 


example of unflagging work, apostolic zeal, unfailing 
charity and saintliness of life which they offered. May God 
give them rest and the reward of their labours. 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY AND 
OBLIGATIONS 


(I) 


Now in those days Marcus Aurelius was Emperor and it 
seemed as if Wisdom herself in the person of this adopted 
son of Antoninus Pius, this disciple of Epictetus, ruled 
the Roman world . . . Nevertheless the Philosopher Justin, 
accused of being a Christian, was brought with several 
companions before Rusticus the Prefect of Rome, the very 
man who had placed in the hands of the young Emperor 
the Discourses of Epictetus. 

‘What is your branch of study?’ Rusticus enquired of 
Justin, 

‘I have studied all the sciences in turn and I have come 
to find rest in the teachings of the Christians, unacceptable 
though they may seem to those led astray by error.’ 

‘Miserable man, is that your chosen study ?’ 

‘Yes, for the Christians possess the true doctrine.’ 

Rusticus turning to one of Justin’s companions, asked: 

‘And you, what are you?’ 

‘I am Caesar’s slave, but Christ has given me freedom.’ 

But the accused men refused to obey Caesar and sacrifice 
lo the Gods and the Prefect passed sentence upon them. 
Justin and his companions were beheaded.’ 

* * * * * 

‘I am Caesar’s slave but Christ has given me freedom.’ 
My whole discourse is based on this clear, this dazzling 
reply. My one object will be to make you conscious of its 
deep meaning.’ For to me falls the honour of bringing 


‘The substance of an address given at the Semaine Sociale 
at Rouen. Translated by Margaret Murphy. 

* From the Acta of St. Justin Martyr. 

*In these words of St. Justin will be recalled those of St. 
Paul, ‘ He that is called in the Lord, being a bondman, is the 
free man of the Lord’ (I Cor. vii, 22), 
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before you during these discussions on the subject of liberty 
in social life the testimony of the Christian, or, to be more 
precise, of the theologian; that is to say, of the Christian 
whose task it is to justify his religion to himself, to ex. 
amine its structure and its inside workings. The philo- 
sopher and the sociologist have laid before you their 
testimony, their point of view; I now bring you the testi- 
mony and the point of view of the theologian. Nor can 
I find in any theological work a text more limpid, more 
confident, more pregnant, than these excellent words of 
a forgotten martyr: ‘I am Caesar’s slave but Christ has 
given me freedom.’ 

There was a time when my role of theologian would have 
been an ungrateful one—a century ago when Metternich, 
theologian of the Holy Alliance, placed Christians in the 
hateful position, of which Montalembert spoke, of having 
to choose between the integrity of their orthodoxy and their 
love of freedom. Lacordaire was well aware of that dilem- 
ma! But to-day a theologian, one of Lacordaire’s own sons, 
has a wonderful opportunity to retrieve that great good 
which Liberalism compromised and whose enjoyment 
Catholics seem sometimes to have renounced under pretext 
of denouncing its abuses. To-day the situation is reversed, 
and in a world given over to tyranny and violence the 
Church appears, both in the person of her visible Head 
and in the body of her Faithful, as the bulwark of free- 
dom. Even to those who do not share our faith it is be- 
coming apparent that the Christian doctrine and the 
Christian life are the guarantees and rule of all liberty in 
social life. For while to-day the Church accommodates so 
far as she may to every régime, even those which were but 
yesterday her enemies now prudently draw nearer to alli- 
ance with her. For on the one hand she find in such régimes 
the indispensable security given by the true esteem of 
liberty, and, on the other, the régimes themselves have 
learnt from bitterest experience that external social liber- 
ties can only flourish in climes where the interior liberty 
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of the soul is respected. ‘To-day the very silence of the 
Head of the Church is regarded by the whole world as the 
most positive assertion of man’s right to spiritual liberty, 


* * * * * 


When the theologian speaks of liberty and liberties he 
does not think of them as subjects reserved exclusively to 
himself, as are supernatural truths known only by the light 
of revelation. On the contrary, he declares that here we 
have to do with a good of the natural order, a property 
possessed by man in virtue of his rational nature and of 
which he is conscious through his reason. He, there- 
fore, allows to the philosopher the right to establish the 
existence of this liberty from his own premisses and to the 
sociologist the right to treat of work for the organisation 
of these liberties. ‘The construction of society is not the 
theologian’s task. 

But he can shed his own particular light both on the 
proofs of liberty and the organisation of liberties, and he 
can bring his own point of view and his own promise of 
comfort and healing, should need arise. And the need will 
arise whenever grace and nature come into conflict. 

The philosopher must conform to the rules governing 
philosophy, and make his discoveries, plans and judgments 
in the light of what he knows of the universal nature of 
man: the theologian will proceed in the light of his know- 
ledge of the particular vocation of the Christian. He will 
consider man from the same angle as the philosopher, but 
whereas the philosopher sees but the root and potentialities 
of liberty in man’s nature, the theologian will see him in 
that new shaft of light which is the knowledge God has 
given him concerning man’s divine destiny. Not that he 
will, strictly speaking, discover new truths, but bathed in 
this light truths already known will enjoy a new radiance, 
will assert themselves with new force. We may say that they 
will flourish in a new ‘climate.’ For a ‘climate’ is the 
temperature which allows the growing plant to develop 
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to the fullest extent of its nature, the secret warmth which 
without modifying the tissues will ensure the slow mount. 
ing of the sap. The theologian can supply that radiance 
which diffused over the whole surface of the soul, illumines 
its most profound depths. 

What then are the elements of this Christian ‘ climate’ 
which is so favourable to the fostering of our liberty and 
the organisation of our liberties? What assistance can the 
liberty of the children of God, as Christian language calls 
it, offer to the ordered exercise of our civil liberties? Let us 
accept the conclusions of the philosopher and the sociologist 
and examine them in the light of Revelation. The philoso- 
pher has told us that the exercise of liberty and its effective 
ordering are to be based on two truths: firstly, that man 
being a spirit and therefore a person, an absolute, is free; 
secondly, that because man lives a community life, and that 
by reason of the very needs of his nature, his liberty can 
only be thought of, can only be exercised, within the limits 
of the common good of this community. Liberty has both a 
personal and a social aspect because liberty and the com. 
mon good are bound up with one another. But the theolo- 
gian will regard this dual basis no longer from the point of 
view of the analysis of man’s spiritual and social nature, but 
from the point of view of the Christian economy which is 
based on the communication of the Divine Life. He sees, 
awe-struck, how, by this new vocation to which each of us is 
called, the Spirit of God comes to dwell in this spiritual 
nature, he knows the magnificent exaltation of the liberty 
of the spirit which must result; he sees that this Spirit 
is given by and in Christ, God made Flesh, the Head 
of all humanity, in whom all men are but one body, more 
truly a community wherein the Spirit may dwell—he 
knows how Christians must rejoice in this liberty. 

Personal vocation, communal obligation—two poles, 
centres of attraction, round which we shall see develop a 
just idea of liberty, of the liberty of the children of God, 
participators in the greatest of all common goods—Divine 
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Life in Christ. Spiritual liberty, communal obligation, I 
submit these two points to you in turn. 


The Christian’s Liberty 


It is because of his spiritual nature, the philosopher tells 
us, that man is free; it is because he possesses such pleni- 
tude of being that he exists of himself; thanks to the origi- 
nal dignity with which he was endowed he ‘ subsists,’ he 
isautonomous. Not merely as an individual, but as some- 
thing in itself irreducible to another category. In short, 
because he is a ‘ person.’ He rejoices, therefore, in a 
conscious ‘ possession’ of himself, and it is this supreme 
interiority by which the spirit is ever present to itself and 
to all its acts which is the very measure of his progress and 
perfection. 

Being so constituted the spirit of man has no ‘ reference ’ 
to anything outside itself as necessary to it—save to the 
Absolute. And this is precisely because its very plenitude 
will not let it satisfy itself with this or that particular 
thing, or this or that particular good, but makes it desire 
all being, all goods, and lets it find adequate sustenance 
only in the Infinite. How magnificent is this power of 
absorbing, of engulfing all it knows and loves, of knowing 
and loving what lies beyond its knowledge and its love! 
This dependence on the Absolute (or rather this ‘ opening 
upon’ the Absolute) is the real reason of man’s indepen- 
dence with regard to all else. 

Nothing else can satisfy him, can fulfil him and make 
him fully happy, and we have only to reconsider for a 
moment man’s fundamental choice and claim to infinite 
happiness to recapture the perpetual youth of this liberty 
and this love, like a child taking its first steps alone, and 
conscious of its liberty. ‘Thus man is forever and inalien- 
ably his own master, and this dependence on the Infinite, 
this ‘opening on’ the Absolute (even if he mistakes the 
nature of this Absolute, and of his own true happiness), 
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confer upon him a majestic indetermination with regard to 
everything he can choose. He is free. 

But this dependence on the Absolute ‘fulfils ’ itself, 
takes flesh, if I may dare so to put it, in living contact 
with a living Being, with a Person. The Christian is the 
man who embarks on a personal relationship with God. 
This fundamental dependence—fundamental to man’s 
spirit, the very root of his liberty—cries out to the Person 
Who is Spirit, pure Spirit, the Holy Ghost. This capacity 
for the Infinite which so exalts human nature, which gnaws 
at it without ceasing, the bitter but salutary price of its 
freedom, which prevents it from dissipating itself in the dis. 
illusionments of earthly pursuits, consecrates its liberty 
by the presence of God, for in communion with Him its 
spiritual desires are consummated. Let me make it clear 
that it is not a question of finding in Him Whom we call 
God the Ultimate Cause which explains the existence of 
the world, its movements, its contingency, its fragility. For 
then God would not be sought and found for His own sake 
as a Person to be loved—He would be only useful for 
explaining the order of the universe, and that universe 
would be really the object of my eager desire. No, here 
it is the other way round: I turn to God as to a person in 
whom I take my delight, for a person is no ‘use’ to me 
unless he is in the first place the object of my love. This 
love for God transports me right outside this world with 
all its material and spiritual limitations and all its fetter- 
ing ties—transports me into another ‘ city,’ another society, 
where I am joined in love to the ‘ one thing necessary.’ 

In this communion, and in proportion to the closeness 
of this communion, the human spirit becomes free with the 
very liberty of God, participating in some way in the 
Creator’s independence of His creation. A conquest slow 
of achievement, it is true, and never really finally accom- 
plished in this life, but one already sufficient for the 
Christian, be he never so weak, to be able to know himself 
invincible by all the powers of the world, to be able to 
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feel himself his own master, more powerful than all the 
ardours of earthly loyalties and than all social and political 
passions. He attains to a self-mastery and a self-possession, 
such that his inmost soul can never—no more than can the 
God to which it is united—become enslaved to partisan 
ideologies and policies. 
Ubi Spiritus Domini ibi libertas. The words of St. Paul 
strike in aptly on the musings of the philosopher. If 
liberty is indeed the very law of the spirit, if its measure 
be the plenitude of the spirit, then the Christian whose 
soul has become the tabernacle of Him Who is called the 
Holy Spirit, will enjoy the most sovereign liberty—the 
liberty of God Himself. He will fight to defend his liberty, 
for he knows that it is the seal, the sanctuary, of the Spirit, 
and that to abandon his own liberty would be to quench 
the Spirit of God within him. So, too, the presence of the 
Spirit within him is the guarantee and pledge of his liberty. 
And Spirit is not to be constrained, it can pass through 
all barriers, no force can restrain it, and even in those most 
dangerous fetters that are forged of gold, it remains un- 
sullied and intact smiling like that virgin Blandina in the 
arena of her martyrdom. Ubi Spiritus, ibi libertas. 


* * * * * 


Let us penetrate the secret mysteries of this personal re- 
lation with God, and see the parts it plays in the destiny of 
man. 

For the fulfilment of this capacity for God—the invio- 
lable fortress of liberty—does not come about in the same 
stereotyped way in each soul, as it would if human beings 
were merely individuals in a species. No, it is a matter 
of persons, and as we have seen the difference between 
persons and individuals is not merely one of degree, but 
there is in each person something entirely distinctive. Such 
is our dignity that God deals with us as one person with 
another, and this mutual commerce is the unfolding of 
what we Christians term a ‘vocation.’ For a ‘ vocation’ 
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is the ‘Christian name’ given to each soul’s relationship 
with his God. As St. Paul says, we are the ‘ chosen,’ the 
‘elect,’ and in this call, this choice, we see the work of 
Love that is of the freest and most absolute liberty of all, 
that of God, As Christians we are born into, we live in, 
the atmosphere of this great love and all our actions are 
stamped with its seal; we know this to be so whether they 
bring us sorrow or joy. ‘To listen to this call, to accept 
this giit, to share in this love, is to free ourselves forever 
and to create between us and everything that is not God 
or united to God an unbridgeable gulf. Have we not seen 
among our fellow men him who has surrendered himself 
to love? He treats the most precious of earthly goods with 
disdain, supported by an irresistible and invincible 
strength drawn from the object of his love... The love 
of God, like all loves, is a jealous love; once taken in 
its delectable toils we shall treat with an easy indifference 
all that is not of it. 

If all human beings find their stability, integrity and in. 
dependence in a vocation, it seems that the Christian, given 
his consciousness of his divine vocation, is fiercely indepen- 
dent, by very reason of the sweet dependence in which he 
relies on the One Who loved and chose him. 


* * * * * 


Carried as far as this, does not liberty evade all obliga- 
tion? What room is there for such liberty in a world where 
earthly laws hold sway—moral, social, civil and political 
laws? 

Many false solutions suggest themselves here, false not 
because of their ends only, but because of their clumsiness, 
as do those which treat liberty and obligation as two con- 
flicting quantities which must be reconciled from without. 
Some stress the frailty of our liberty—it needs guidance 
and restraint. Others bring in the question of social expe- 
diency—after all, one must adapt oneself! Yet others con- 
tent themselves with saying that as the ‘ children of God 
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should love one another ’ they should perforce get on with 
one another. Or perhaps they keep to a prudent common- 
sense attitude: Liberty is certainly a precious thing, but it 
must be reasonable none the less, and submit to its duties. 
We will accept none of these heteronomous threats to our 
liberty; man should always be autonomous because the 
liberty which God gives us is not to be compromised and 
imprisoned by slavery to external laws; on the contrary, 
obedience itself must be within liberty. 

Obedience, whether to the most trivial of social conven- 
tions or to the gravest of laws, is within liberty; that is to 
say, all dependence is and should be seen as being inherent 
in that divine dependence in which and by which we 
have established our liberty. Which means that no obli- 
gation has any strength or meaning unless it is the expres- 
sion of this divine dependence, the loving dependence of 
our personal relationship with God. Some, good Chris- 
tians even, say that to grant divine authority to law is to 
immolate the spirit to an external obligation, but they have 
not understood; they treat submission to God as though 
it was of the same sort as submission to man—differing 
from it only in degree. But obedience to God is in 
quite another order from obedience to man. And for 
the Christian no man has power over another man unless 
he gets his power from God;* for whereas no one has any 
right to dominate another person, God is closer to me than 
Iam to myself, and when He acts on me it is not in a man- 
ner alien to the nature of my soul. And indeed, is it not 
obvious that it is when one man dominates another that 
obedience degenerates into servitude? It is better, in every 
sense of the words, to obey God rather than men, Omnis 
potestas a Deo. How absolute this maxim is! 


*So Leo XIII. ‘ There is no man who of himself possesses 
anything which empowers him to fetter the free will of his 
fellow men by a bond of conscience. God alone, as Creator 
and Lawgiver of all, possesses such power.’ 
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That is the full meaning of Leo XIII’s words in the En. Fe 
cyclical Libertas: It is absolutely impossible to understand F  jhos 
man’s liberty without submission to God, ‘for submis 
sion to God is the very source of our liberty ....’ Man art’ 
does not obey man. All authority cut away from God, its 05 
root, is tyranny. This is not a more or less accidental lex 
phenomenon; it is in the very nature of things. i 

* * * * * 

It would be a simple and fascinating task to start from = 
this point and describe the influence of this interior liberty I1 
of the Christian upon the whole sphere of the social order F ences 
where the divers authorities, public or private, hold sway. politi 
The Christian observes, judges, loves these ‘ powers’ en- § gerec 
dowed with divine truth and worth from within the mind § jiper, 
and will of God, and with the eyes of God. For him every powe 
law is an emanation, a projection, an application of Divine fF jeeq 
Law—applied, not by breaking it, as it were, into a they | 
thousand little human pieces exterior to the thoughts of F we a 
God, but by indwelling, by participation. He will seek § whoe 
the standards of his obedience not in the men who make ciples 
these laws, nor even, firstly, in the-immediate ends or goods the fy. 
which they are fashioned to attain, but in the spiritual § ¢oq | 
aspect they take on in pursuing this end. The Christian § , pe, 
accepts the law in a spirit of filial piety, as an act of com- comp! 
munion with his fellow men, as an ‘act’ of liberty. And § where 
in the end obedience and liberty should coincide in that § ji. 3 
state of perfection in which obligation, having become com- lays d 
pletely interiorised, will appear where man is concerned § , ‘nec 
as a law of nature, where God is concerned as the expres § i+); 
sion of attention to love. lean : 

I must emphasise the fact that this ‘interiorising’ of ff ¢oq’, 
obedience is directly opposed to conformism—to all con- § givin 
formism, however pious, however moral it may be—to sub- ff yy go, 
mission to some command which is treated as a task to be fj, gr 
carried out, a task which is set by the leader, the party, the Bf py¢ 4), 


society, and is not a spontaneous expression or fulfilment 
of liberty. 
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For this reason we see that the Christian’s attitude to 
those in authority is characterised at once by a reverence 


_ and independence whose chief effect is to free him from 


party-passions and to ensure for him a clear and serene out- 
look when faced by problems which seem agonisingly com- 
plex and obscure. There is no need to insist upon the 
importance for the public order of this liberty of spirit 
(not to mention liberty of action) secured by Christian life 
and teaching, 

I will content myself with the most summary of refer- 
ences to a very delicate situation, one where social and 
political liberties cannot in sober earnest attain to an or- 
dered exercise without the balance of vision given by 
liberty of the spirit—the question of obedience to those in 
power. You know the outlines of this problem, and I 
need not go over them here—I will only try to show how 
they bring out the dignity and strength of Christian liberty. 
We are taught that we owe our obedience to those in power 
whoever they may be, provided only that our moral prin- 
ciples are safe, and that just because it is not the man, 
the frail human being, the party-leader, whom we obey, but 
God Whose authentic representative he is. Omnis potestas 
aDeo. Here we find bound up with one another at once 
complete reverence and righteous independence just 
where we might expect to find them most opposed. Since 
this authority is ‘ divine’ I accept the laws and precepts it 
lays down not, as it were, from without, as a concession to 
a necessary but troublesome external order, but from 
within. I make the content of the law mine, in my heart, 
Ican see in the trustee of power ‘ God’s minister for good,’° 
God’s own delegate. But also because this authority is 
‘divine’ I consider this public authority itself as a means. 
No doubt in its own order the common good which it serves 
isa great one, and the government has a right to its claims, 
but always to be at the service of human beings. For this 


°Cf. Rom. xiii, 1-7. 
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reason we shall find throughout the whole course of history 
that, even apart from actual conflict, there has always been 
a resistance on the part of the State which will not tolerate 
such ‘ relative ’ treatment and stands amazed at seeing com. 
bined in the Christian souls so great a reverence, so sincere 
a respect, and yet, whenever the State tries to arrogate to 
itself the credit for the holiness of its réle and mission, so 
stubborn an independence.* 


* * 


* * * 


There is a phrase which expresses to a nicety the interior 
transformation wrought by this Christian obedience— the 
liberty of the Gospel.’ 

Up till now it is more of what may be called ‘ metaphy- 
sical’ liberty that I have been treating, and I reproach 
myself with having spoken to you in so ponderous a man- 
ner of this supple, this fascinating power whose spontaneity 
is its most striking characteristic. After this long analysis 
let us return to the direct perception, the simple and touch- 
ing emotion of Marcus Aurelius’ unknown martyr—‘ I am 
a slave but Christ has given me freedom.’ What could be 
simpler, purer—it is the very stuff of the Gospel! Yes 
indeed, for the Gospel is essentially a law of liberty.’ 
Being made, in and through Christ, the sons of God, we 
are no longer as children under tutors and governors, we 
have our part in the heritage, the heritage of the first-born 
Son. It is a new life in the strongest sense of the word, a 
life in which we receive not only gifts and advantages, 
precious helps though they may be to being a good man and 


** Christ has made us free. Stand fast and be not held again 
under the yoke of bondage ’ (Galatians iv, 31—v, 1). ‘ You are 
bought with a great price ; be not made the bondslaves of men’ 
(I Cor. vii, 23). 

7 Cf. I. Tonneau, O.P.’s, L’Eglise parle: Mystére Chrétien 
de liberté in La Vie Intellectuelle, 10 Juin, 1937. Also C, Tun- 
mer, O.P.: The Spirit quickeneth in BLackrriars, November, 


1935. 
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a good citizen, but the Spirit Himself directing our lives 
in a régime of love outside which nothing has meaning or 
substance, in which everything is transformed. Some have 
abused this great gift, and the more precious a good, the 
more dangerous is its abuse—we have only to think of the 
havoc wrought to Christendom by the ‘ evangelicalism ’ of 
Luther. But the fact that some have misused the liberty 
of the Gospels is no reason for renouncing it, though I fear 
that too often we are apt, through a sort of timidity, to treat 
it as something dangerous, 


None the less it is the teaching of St. Paul, and with him 
we are at the heart of the Christian ‘ mystery.’ We are no 
longer subject to the Law, that is to say to a régime where 
observance is the final test of value. Not, indeed, that the 
external rules of conduct are done away with; laws bind us 
still both individually and collectively, from the Highway 
Code to the most sacred of family ties and obligations. It 
is the same St. Paul, preacher of this new liberty, who 
teaches us the duty of submission to those in authority; but 
these precepts and obligations only hold sway within this 
mystery of sonship and liberty. They hold sway there or 
they break down entirely—too heavy for human strength. 
Our sole power is our consciousness of Sonship—and how 
far more powerful is this instinct of supreme liberty than 
the precepts of the pedagogue or the shallow commands of 
the law. This consciousness urges us, incites us, presses and 
pushes us forward, forces us; it is indeed our living law. 
Not that other laws are bad or wrong, but it would be a 
grievous fall from their Christian calling were the sons of 
God, with His Spirit to guide them, to become enslaved 
tothem. For we must realise that if a régime of external 
law does exist, other than the pure law of the Gospel, it 
can have for us no other rdle than to form within us, and 
to express, our essential liberty.* 


*I. Tonneau, loc. cit. 
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But (it may be said) it is, after all, itself a law, even if it 
comprehends all other laws! Yes, replies St. Thomas,’ but 
it is called grace, and this law is in fact the grace of God 
Himself infused into our hearts, with all the power and 
spontaneity of a ‘ nature.’ A divine ‘ nature ’; that is to say, 
a live and supple principle of life, a sap forever mounting 
and forever rich, an eternal faculty of renewal, a power of 
assimiliation and transformation which rejects only that 
which is evil. 

As Christians it is not with a series of external laws that 
we have to do either in the fields of sociology, politics, 
or even of ethics—external laws embodying the time- 
serving and limited disciplines arranged for us by the 
fatherly kindness of secular institutions. Our life, our law 
is within us and will express itself in all its mysterious 
reality in all those activities and through all these régimes. 

We are not tied beforehand to such and such an organ- 
isation of labour, to such and such an exchange system, 
to such and such a social convention, or to this or that 
institution which may have hitherto proved beneficial to 
mankind, We are free even with regard to earthly suc- 
cess, with regard to what has been proved to ‘ work.’ We 
may even suspect these too easy triumphs, this temptation 
to ensure the spiritual welfare of men at the price of this 
radical independence which only love can guarantee. 

Ubi Spiritus, ibi Libertas. The Church, the only au- 
thentic and inviolable dwelling place of the Spirit, appears 
to us now and always clad in the shining robes of her per- 
petually creative youth, free from the bondage of any 
régime, free from all earthly ties, calling up all over the 
world an apostolate of conquest whose freedom is the sure 
witness of the presence of the Spirit within it.’° 


M. D. CuHENu, O.P. 


Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, cvi. 
1 A subsequeni article will treat of the social obligations of a 
Christian in the light of this law of liberty. 
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‘L’Eglise, c’est Jésus-Christ, mais Jésus-Christ répandu et 
communiqué.’ Bossuet’s words were quoted by Pére 
Clérissac to reinforce his argument that the purpose 
of the Redemption embraces mankind as a whole be- 
fore it affects the individual." This dynamic aspect 
of the life of the Church springs to mind as the new 
pontificate opens fresh vistas so soon after our read- 
ing of the several attempts to assess the achievements 
of the previous one. In spiritual as well as temporal 
affairs the stage would seem to be set for a new epoch. 
The two troubled decades which followed the Armistice 
of 1918 appear to be leading to a more realistic because 
less treaty-bound polity, while the conclusion of the ponti- 
ficate which spanned that anxious period, and alone among 
reigns survived it with enhanced prestige, has left the new 
Pope a simpler if no less heavy task. 

Before attempting to trace one aspect of this in the 
special field of the missions abroad, it will perhaps not be 
out of place to dwell upon the paradoxical fact that more 
profound progress has been made within it during the past 
seventeen years than in as many preceding centuries. To- 
day the Church is indeed universal, there is a Chinese, 
Indian, and African Catholicity as distinct as the English 
or the American; and this remarkable achievement, be- 
cause it has taken place while the Church has been subject 
to considerable difficulties in lands older in the faith, has 
passed almost unnoticed, even in well-informed circles. 
But the fact remains that no Pope has been mourned by 
so numerous or so varied a Church as was Pius XI, rightly 
surnamed the Pope of the Missions. 


‘Le mystére de l’Eglise, p. 27. 
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The similes of the yeast and the grain of mustard seed 
have been the inspiration of missionary labours since the 
first apostles were fired by the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost; our history-books vainly attempt to revive 
the heroic trail which their successors have blazed down 
the centuries, and nothing but the basest ingratitude 
will allow us to refuse them their due meed of 
praise: yet it is arguable that at no time until the post. 
war era, so prosaic in other respects, has such fundamental 
progress been made towards the eventual realisation of the 
precept: ‘Go, teach all nations...’ 


“Le renouveau missionnaire est marqué, a l’heure 
actuelle, d’un charactére extrémement frappant et d’une 
grande portée d’avenir: j’entends sa catholicité intrinséque, 
st je puis ainsi dire, par l’accession de toutes les races 
d’hommes au sacerdoce et a Vépiscopat catholiques, 
jusqu’ici plus ou moins réservés, non en droit certes mais 


en fait, a l’'unique race blanche.” 


That this truth is not unnoticed in other quarters was 
indicated by the Catholic Herald (March 3, 1939), which 
quoted a German journalist’s complaints of the practice 
of publishing photographs of native clergy in the Catholic 
press. 


How much of this change was the effect of colonial and 
commercial expansion in the nineteenth century, and to 
what extent it is dependant on the continued domination 
of a large area of the earth by a few European nations is 
difficult to say; but it is possible, thanks to the voluminous 
documentation accumulated at the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda in Rome, to study the steps by which in 
recent years advantage was taken of every opportunity for 
the planting of the Church wherever it was unknown. From 
this literature it is clear that a determined effort was made 
by the Holy See to profit by unprecedented facilities and 


* Pére Sertillanges, Le Miracle de l’Eglise, p. 232. 
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that the relatively meagre resources at her disposal have 
been profitably invested. 

The corner-stone of the extension and entrenchment in 
non-European lands, as elsewhere, has been the cardinal 
principle that like must convert like. The rapid substi- 
tution of a native clergy headed by native bishops wherever 
possible was the most radical alteration, but no less far- 
reaching was the preoccupation that no branch of native 
culture should be set aside unless positively incompatible 
with faith or morals; this discrimination was facilitated by 
the division of territories into more manageable units with 
superiors endowed with wide powers. 

Such were the leading lines of the progress in the mis- 
sions. At home there was a parallel growth of a mission- 
minded generation which, at the instance of the Pope, 
learned to look upon the duty of placing the truths of the 
faith at the disposal of nations hitherto unevangelised as 
‘the first work of the Church.’ In countless addresses and 
letters Pius XI made it clear that the faithful as a whole 
must share this responsibility with the successor of Peter; 
and, as news of the developments was spread by the Fides 
Agency, which had been established for that very purpose, 
there was a genuine and spontaneous response. Vocations 
have been multiplied, and the place of prayer in the labour 
of spreading the faith has been better recognised since Ste 
Thérése of Lisieux, whose life was spent in a French 
Carmel, was held up as a model co-operator; but the largest 
single factor was the adoption by the Holy See of the Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Faith as the official means 
of linking the ordinary faithful with missionary enterprise. 

By transferring from Paris to Rome the direction of this 
association which for a century had gathered the prayers 
and alms of countless Catholics, the axis upon which the 
support of the missions had long revolved was placed on 
an international and thoroughly democratic basis. The 
A.P.F. thereby became a ‘ Pontifical instrument’ for the 
benefit of all the missions. Thenceforth, to quote the Motu 
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Proprio, ‘this pious association rests on the authority of 
the Holy See; it holds the first place among all institutions 
for the benefit of the missions; it is one, and truly Catholic, 
being an association of all the faithful in every nation for 
the support of missionaries by the collection of alms, and 
for the salvation of men by prayer.’ 

A society no longer voluntary but obligatory, not only 
national] but diocesan and parochial, to be found wherever 
the Church is established and presided over by the Secre. 
tary of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, who is the 
leading adviser on missionary matters in Rome—such was 
the revolutionary scheme set in motion seventeen years ago, 
If it has not come to the attention of all Catholics as yet, 
it has nevertheless been the principal means of equipping 
the two hundred new missionary dioceses which have since 
then been set up. 

The relation of this missionary expansion to the marked 
deepening of spiritual life in those countries where the 
Church is yet free to live her life was touched upon by 
the late Pope in his last address to the National Directors 
of the A.P.F., who were gathered round him at the end of 
May, 1938. After stating that the one bright prospect in 
a world darkened by war-clouds was the ‘ portentous flower- 
ing in the missions,’ His Holiness attributed it to the re- 
awakening of a missionary zeal fed by the devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and other pious exercises fostered by the 
swelling ranks of Catholic Action. All who were present 
at the memorable audience carried away an impression of 
almost prophetic vision, for the dying pontiff confidently 
foreshadowed a luminous future in the mission-field. It 
is a happy reflection that he who was dubbed ‘the Afri- 
canist,’ when a lad, by reason of his enthusiasm for the 
Dark Continent, should have witnessed in the last ten years 
alone the doubling of the total of African Catholics, who 
now reach the 7,000,000 mark. Another source of satis- 
faction was the success of the thirty-five native bishops in 
China and India, as also the rapid development of native 
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ity of § seminaries on all sides which will soon house some 20,000 
itions § students; but most comforting was the rising tide of mis- 
holic, § sionary vocations in the home lands, for although much 
yn for § has been begun there is still an immense task awaiting the 


and generations to come. 
In order to obtain anything like an idea of its magnitude 
only § it is unfortunately necessary to resort to figures of astrono- 
‘rever § mic proportions. It is reckoned that the Catholics alive 
secre. J to-day number 350,000,000, while the rest of humanity is 


is the § about five times that figure; from this it is obvious that 
h was § so long as there is any parity between the rate of reproduc- 
sago, § tion, there are five times as many non-Catholics born into 
s yet, § the world than there are in Catholic homes. Numerically 


at least, losing ground each year to the tune of millions of 
souls. Even if we adopt the criterion of the establishment 
of the regular life of the Church in hitherto pagan lands 
we find that, quite apart from the vast expanse of the 
U.S.S.R., the faith has no foothold in Islam: Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, North Africa are closed to us. Japan 
raises a few hundred converts per annum, China some tens 
of thousands, India likewise, while practically none come 
from Siam or Java, which alone count more inhabitants 
than the British Isles. Some sense of proportion may be 
given to all these figures by the statement that the latter 
total will in all probability be surpassed by the increase 
of population in India alone during the next ten years, 
while the increase during the same period in Japan will 
equal the present population of Australia and New 
Zealand. Of these millions only the merest fraction will 
become Catholic at the present rate of progress. 

No purpose is served by glossing over the real facts. The 
day is perhaps already past when the European missionary 
stood a chance of benefiting from the protection of his 
consul. To-day his one hope is to dissociate himself as 
much as possible from the background which is, so often 
with justice, suspect in the eyes of his potential converts. 
As one bishop put it recently in India: ‘If we want the 
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people whom we have come to evangelise to listen to us 
we must first Indianise ourselves fully. To-day nothing 
less will satisfy public opinion.’ 


This is no more than many a missionary has done in the 
past, but it pre-supposes a deep understanding as well as 
unbounded devotion; so it is as well that the number of 
vocations is on the increase, at least in England where 
hundreds of would-be missionaries are in training to-day, 


The collection of information for the forthcoming cen- 
tenary celebrations of the A.P.F., of which more will be 
heard as midsummer approaches, has provided us with an 
Opportunity to assess the contribution which England is 
making to the missionary programme to-day. The past has 
been briefly reviewed by Mgr. Telford, the National 
Director of all three pontifical mission-aid societies, in a 
recent pamphlet, which, together with one on the mis- 
sionary society of Mill Hill, provide an explanation of the 
status quo.* 


With the encouragement of H.E. Cardinal Hinsley, who 
was himself the Apostolic Delegate for British Africa for 
several years before he came to Westminster, there have 
grown up of late a number of missionary training colleges 
all over the country, so that Cardinal Vaughan’s foundation 
at Mill Hill is no longer the only seminary devoted to that 
work, though it is still the leading one, as was proved by 
the giant ordination of last summer, when some forty-five 
missionaries were raised to the priesthood together in the 
Cathedral built by their founder at Westminster. This 
rapid growth has been dictated by the requirements of the 
various societies and congregations, over whose missions 
the British flag flies, and who therefore feel the need of 
English vocations. We rejoice that there are plenty of 
these, which fact will in due course help to internationalise 


5 England and the Missions, 1839-1939, and The Story of the 
Mill Hill Missionaries. (Catholic Truth Society ; 2d, each.) 
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the personnel and break down the national complexion of 
individual stations and convincingly establish the supra- 
national aspect of the missions. 

But the very fact of the multiplication of training col- 
leges raises in one sense a difficult problem, for unless there 
isa corresponding growth in the number of mission-minded 
Catholics the support necessary for the adequate training 
of young men and girls, as well as their requirements 
when they leave home and country, will not be forthcom- 
ing. This particularly is the case to-day, and the problem 
threatens to become aggravated as more and more refugees 
from Germany and elsewhere help to swell the volume of 
appeals on behalf of the missions. The rapid increase of 
small magazines in favour of this or that society or mission, 
which has been noticed by all whose names appear in direc- 
tories, already threatens to defeat their primary purpose 
unless steps are taken to regularise their circulation, much 
of which already gravitates towards the waste-paper basket, 
all too frequently. 

The real danger is that these repeated appeals to the 
pocket will ultimately make it impossible for the majority 
of people to disconnect the missions from monetary levies. 
This tendency has already done much harm, and it is to be 
devoutly hoped that some arrangement will be arrived at 
between the editors of these publications for a division 
of labour which can but result in their mutual benefit in 
the long run. If instead of numberless popular magazines, 
all of which repeat much the same type of story, some hier- 
archy of mission literature could be established, an in- 
formed public opinion such as exists in other countries 
could be created. We look forward to the day when as well 
as the popular illustrated monthlies of large circulation 
there will be a learned quarterly, another specifically de- 
votional, as well as special publications for priests, children, 
students and others. The germ of such a planned mission- 
press already exists, and all that it needs is good-will, vision 
and co-operation among the handful of persons concerned, 
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Once its importance is appreciated it will only be a ques. 
tion of time before it is set going. 

This necessary step will supply the unquestionable 
demand there is on all sides for something more than the 
conventional story from the missions. The seminaries have 
led the way with study circles, while the secondary schools 
run them close, but perhaps the most interesting develop. 
ment is the keenness shown by vigorous sections of Catholic 
Action. These eager young people see the importance of 
being well-informed not only in local affairs but in their 
further repercussions, They clamour for statistics, diagrams 
and films, but in all these the supply is far exceeded by the 
demand. It is hoped that the discussions which will be 
raised by the missionary exhibition arranged to take place 
in the grounds of Westminster Cathedral in June may help 
to find a solution for many of these matters, much as the 
famous Vatican Missionary Exhibition of 1925, did for the 
whole Catholic world. If it does no more than redress the 
balance by putting almsgiving for the missions in its proper 


place, i.e. secondary to prayer and personal service, it will 
have contributed much towards making the next genera- 
tion mission-minded in deed as well as in principle. 


HERBERT KELDANY. 
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MR. TEELING ON THE GERMAN 
CHURCH 


Mr. WILLIAM TEELING has now replied to the many critics 
of his book The Pope in Politics, which was published in 
1937. His reply takes the form of a study of the conditions 
and prospects of the Catholic Church in Germany, a subject 
with which he is undoubtedly familiar and about which 
he can speak with considerable authority."’ He knows the 
language and the people well, and has taken pains to inter- 
view all kinds of personalities to ascertain the real state 
of feeling in the country. And though conversations, even 
with the most varied authorities, are not the most certain 
way of getting at the real truth, it is scarcely possible to 
adopt any other method in Germany. The Nazi press is 
inspired to tell just what the party leaders wish to have 
announced and the foreign press is often biassed. 

The method has its drawbacks, so serious that one has 
io read the book with some caution, For it is undoubtedly 
true that it is a very dangerous thing to speak to foreigners 
about the faults of the system, and it is questionable 
whether even Mr. Teeling’s interviewing ability would 
elicit the whole truth about these from any responsible 
German. It is also a fact that the more highly placed 
ecclesiastics are rightly unwilling to grant interviews of the 
type that the author needed for the purposes of publication. 
Every spokesman, of course, is made anonymous in this 
book, but even this security would not encourage many to 
speak quite openly about politics. 

The author’s outlook over the whole problem is best 
indicated by the words, ‘ There seems to be amongst prac- 
tising Christians an entirely unwarranted confidence that 
Christ will not desert Europe and that our civilisation must 
survive’ (p. 12). Whatever be the merits or demerits of 
the rest of the book, Mr. Teeling deserves our gratitude for 
that stern reminder. We are inclined to forget that the 


‘Crisis for Christianity. By William Teeling. (John Gifford ; 
los. 6d.) 
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Divine Promise does not fail even though the Church 
should be totally extinct in one continent. And though 
it cannot yet be said that Christ has deserted Europe, it is 
certainly true that our civilisation is no longer Christian, 
Its spirit is completely secular, and Nazism is but one ex- 
pression of it. 

Accordingly Mr. Teeling takes the view that the Nazi 
revolution 1s comparable to the Barbarian invasions and 
must one day be transformed under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, as they were. ‘There isa lot to be said for this view. 
It is clear that National Socialism is not a transitory thing; 
it has its roots in the past, and is not merely the product 
of the Fiihrer’s mind, nor even of the work of Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. It corresponds to something prime- 
val in the German mentality, though twisted and given a 
modern secular form. It must therefore in conjunction 
with other movements produce great transformations in 
the civilisation and culture of Europe. 

Unfortunately, Mr, Teeling expects the Church to go 
too far in the way of concessions and does not pay sufficient 
attention to National Socialism as a doctrine. From this 
last aspect it is quite simply a heresy, and the Church can 
never be tolerant of heresy, even though she is generous 
to heretics. Asa doctrine it was solemnly condemned both 
in the encyclical of the late Pope and in the instruction 
to the universities and seminaries. “The Church must take 
all possible steps to prevent this dangerous and avowedly 
anti-Christian doctrine from being spread to the minds of 
her German members. 

Nor is concession very helpful. The Church has con- 
ceded everything that she could lawfully abandon, and is 
now required to give up her very life. National Socialism 
has shown itself to be not a transitory revolutionary move- 
ment, the radical tendencies of which will disappear with 
the passage of time, but a cruel system which has consis- 
tently become more and more anti-Christian over the 
course of six years. It is a mistake, too, to expect the 
Church to give way on the matter of sterilisation. 

Mr. Teeling sees as one of the main causes of the present 
crisis the organization of Catholics in large nation-wide 
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movements which weakened the authority of their diocesan 
bishops. The result was that when these movements were 
destroyed at a blow, Catholics did not naturally turn to 
their proper leaders for guidance. ‘There is a good deal 
in this claim, and there was perhaps too much organization 
in the days of the Weimar Republic. Nevertheless, the 
organizations were on a diocesan and parochial basis, and 
their members were well accustomed to looking both to 
priests and bishops for leadership. 

He sees great promise in the attitude of the younger 
clergy, who are more anxious than the old to work in with 
the government and party. This may be the case, but 
there are not a few who are as strongly opposed to it as 
the older men. And if there is a fear among some that 
their government subsidy may be withdrawn if they do 
not fall in with its wishes, this cannot be said of the 
majority. It is typical of the author’s categorical style that 
he should write ‘the bishops are tolerating . , . first and 
foremost because they are worried over the financial posi- 
tion of the Church and its followers in Germany.’ No 
matter how much evidence Mr. Teeling may have col- 
lected, that ‘ first and foremost’ is gratuitously offensive 
and utterly unjustified (p. 239). 

On Austria he is most unsatisfactory and expresses the 
most amazing hopes that the Nazis will go slow there in 
view of the readiness of the Austrian Bishops to give way. 
The attitude of Cardinal Innitzer seems to him to have 
been the only one possible under the circumstances, and he 
suggests that if the Church in Austria gives Hitler no cause 
for complaint it will be allowed to remain free to pursue 
its purely spiritual tasks. What has happened is precisely 
the contrary. The Church yielded as far as it was possible 
to yield, and still will not permit fiery pulpit oratory 
against National Socialism, yet Austria has suffered more 
from the religious persecution than any other part of the 
Reich. It is easy to be wise after the event, but surely it 
was never seriously held that ‘ With the backing of Hitler 
and Mussolini it is within the bounds of possthiliny that 
Cardinal Innitzer might himself become the first non- 
Italian Pope for many years’ (p. 282). This forecast and 
the description of Schuschnigg’s Austria as a totalitarian 
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State ry a great want of understanding both of Austria 
and of the outlook of the Church’s leaders. 

It may appear mean to complain of misprints in an ar- 
ticle of this kind, but they are so frequent and so striking 
that it does seem as if the author has never corrected the 
proofs. In his acknowledgement, five lines long, at the 
opening of the book there are no less than three mis- 
prints. One book is said to be published by Sheed and 
Ward which was actually published by Burns and Oates, 
and I am still at a loss to see why there should be special 
mention of two books on Austria in a work of this 
kind, which is, first, based mainly on investigation at first 
hand and, second, concerned with the whole of Greater 
Germany. 

In general, it seems that the author has almost uncon- 
sciously been more influenced by Nazi propaganda than 
he would care to admit, and he is too much inclined to see 
the Church as the Nazis see it, purely from the political 
aspect. One would like to have seen a greater appreciation 
of the supernatural. 

EpwarpD QUINN, 


ST. CATHERINE, THE PAPACY, 
AND ENGLAND 


As an instance of the work done by the Friars Preachers 
for the good of England, it is interesting to remark the 
part Dominicans played in keeping the country faithful 
to the true Pope during the Great Schism. This has not 
been sufficiently noticed in the history of that sad time. 
On March 27th, 1378, Gregory XI died at Rome, whither 
he had returned from Avignon in 1376. The chief in- 
strument used by God to persuade the Pope to take this 
step was that great daughter of St. Dominic, St. Catherine 
of Siena. She it was who reminded him of the secret vow 
he had made to return to Rome; and when innumerable 
obstacles were put in his way by the Cardinals, who were 
loth to leave the peace and luxury of Avignon for the grass- 
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grown streets of turbulant Rome, it was Catherine who 
cried with holy boldness: ‘ Be a man, Babbo mio! ’ 

Two years after his return Gregory was dead, and the 
Cardinals assembled in conclave to elect his successor. The 
city populace raised a tremendous clamour, demanding the 
election of a Roman, or at least an Italian Pope. The 
electors were divided. The majority of the Sacred College 
were Frenchmen, most of whom wanted a Limousin. The 
rest of the Cardinals hotly opposed this. It was finally de- 
cided to elect some Italian Prelate, renowned for virtue, 
who belonged to neither party. The choice fell on Bar- 
tholomew Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, who was not a 
Cardinal. He took the name of Urban VI. The mob 
surrounding the Conclave proceeded to threats of violence, 
and to pacify them the Cardinals allowed a rumour to be 
circulated that the old Cardinal of St. Peter’s had been 
elected Pope, The terrified Cardinals implored the poor 
old man not to undeceive the people until they had effected 
their escape from Rome. Such were the Courtier-Cardinals 
created at Avignon! It was indeed time that the Pope 
should return from the ‘ Captivity of Babylon.’ However, 
the next day calm was restored, and the Sacred College 
reassembled to confirm their election of Urban. He was 
crowned at St. John Lateran on Easter Sunday, and the 
Cardinals paid him homage in the customary manner. The 
Pope then dispatched letters to all the Sovereigns of Europe 
announcing his election. 

Urban was a good and upright man, but he was hard. 
Instead of conciliating the Cardinals and trying to enlist 
their co-operation in his schemes of reform, he denounced 
the luxury of their lives in no measured terms. At this, 
most of them left Rome, and one of them insulted the Pope 
to his face. Catherine was much distressed at the turn 
of affairs, and she writes a gentle remonstrance to the ne 
Pope. 

‘Act with benevolence and a tranquil heart,’ she says, 
‘and for the love of Jesus restrain a little those too quick 
movements with which nature inspires you.’ 

It would have been well for the Church and Europe 
if the Pope had taken this advice. Exasperated by his 
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severity, the French Cardinals assembled at Fondi and by 
persuasions and threats induced the hitherto faithful 
Italians and the Spaniard to join them. One alone of the 
whole Sacred College stayed with Urban. This was the 
aged Cardinal of St. Peter’s. On his deathbed he solemnly 
called God to witness that Urban VI had been validly 
elected Pope, The rest of the Cardinals now declared that 
they had elected the Archbishop of Bari through fear, and 
therefore their act was not valid. They proceeded to the 
election of another Pope, and chose for this purpose Car- 
dinal Count Robert of Geneva, a man who was more soldier 
than priest and notorious throughout Europe as ‘a man of 
blood.’ He took the name of Clement VII. Thus began 
the unhappy Schism which tore Christendom asunder for 
forty years. 


Catherine was heart-broken when she heard the news, 
but she did not remain inactive. She wrote to Urban, tell- 
ing him to stand fast in courage and confidence, she wrote 
to the schismatic Cardinals and told them what she thought 
of them. ‘Incarnate devils who have elected an Anti- 
Christ,’ was her way of expressing her opinion on the mat- 
ter. And then she set herself to communicate the true 
state of affairs to every country in Europe, using for this 
purpose her spiritual sons, the Friars Preachers. She wrote 
many letters to Kings and Princes, and, among them, to 
Richard II, King of England. This letter has not been 
found, but it is mentioned by her devoted disciple and 
secretary, Stephen Maconi, when he complains to a fellow 
secretary that he had not received ‘a copy of the letter 
which went to the King of England.’ The State document 
which was sent by the English Parliament to the rebellious 
Cardinals, refusing to recognize their Anti-Pope, was drawn 
up by someone familiar with all Catherine's arguments, 
and the very phrases she used in many of her letters are 
actually reproduced in it. It speaks of: ‘the face of the 
Church growing pale ’—of the schismatic Cardinals as: 
‘members of the devil ’—of the Pope as: ‘ the Christ,’ all 
terms that recall the language of St. Catherine. The docu- 
ment also mentions a certain ‘ holy hermit of England, who 
dwells in the place where the Brother Hermits of St. Austin 
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took their origin,’ as having written three letters to England 
saying that he knew by revelation that Urban was the true 
Pope. ‘Though anonymous in the State paper, this ‘ holy 
hermit’ is mo stranger to the friends of St. Catherine, 
Father William Flete, the stubborn, phlegmatic English- 
man, ‘the Cambridge Doctor,’ as the Sienese called him, 
might refuse to leave his solitude even at the request of his 
‘Sweet Mother,’ but he worked for her nevertheless. We 
wonder what effect the revelations of a hermit would have 
on the English Privy Council to-day! But in the ages of 
Faith St. Catherine and others like her were able to in- 
fluence the Rulers of States and make peace where human 
assions and selfish interests were causing suffering and 
bloodshed. And wild and lawless men like the Plantage- 
net Kings of England stayed their headstrong courses for 
atime and listened to the Saint who rebuked them. 
Richard was but a boy at this time, but like all his family 
he had a Dominican confessor, and the Dominicans had 
much influence in his council. It was no doubt through 
them that St. Catherine’s letter was presenteed to the Par- 
lament, and went far towards maintaining the fidelity of 
England to the true Pope. 5 
S.M.F. 


EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


WHY AN ITALIAN POPE? ‘The election of Cardinal Eugenio 
Pacelli to the See of Peter has been welcomed with almost 
unanimous acclamation throughout the world. True, that 
acclamation has sometimes been based on a misunderstand- 
ing, on the efforts of various propaganda-machines to align 
him on one or the other side of the ideological front which 
tow splits the civilised world. But here and there have 
deen expressions of more or less veiled regret that once 
ain the Cardinals have chosen an Italian national—how- 
ever ‘ travelled ’ and ‘ enlightened ’—and lists of the Popes 
in the papers have served to remind the general public of 
the extent to which ‘Italians’ have preponderated in the 
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government of what is understood to claim to be an ‘ inter- 
national’ Church. Numerous misunderstandings are sug- 
gested by such regrets. In the first place it may be forgot- 
ten that only recently has Italy become a nation, and only 
in very recent years a first-class power; that those bygone 
Popes whom we call ‘ Italians’ were politically the subjects 
of many different and often opposing minor States; and that 
consequently the choice of Popes from the many siates 
which have composed, successively and simultaneously, the 
Italian peninsula, could indicate no possible favouritism in 
the realm of international politics for a nation yet unborn. 
It must also be remembered that of these ‘ Italians ’ a very 
large proportion were chosen from subjects of the Papal 
States themselves, from men, that is to say, who had hither- 
to owed no allegiance to any temporal authority than that 
of the Holy See itself, and who were consequently above 
any a@ priori suspicion of partiality towards any other civil 
power or nation. Finally, the very predominance of one 
race among the occupants of the Holy See serves to remind 
us that the Catholic Church is not ‘ international’ in any 
Genevan sense which demands the principle of propor- 
tional representation on the basis of civil nationality, but 
it precisely supra-national in the sense that its government 
as such is independent of such considerations. Still more 
weighty and more positive reasons are suggested by Henri 
Davenson in the March Esprit: 


Some consider and have been saying quite openly: a non- 
Italian Pope should be elected. That is very naive. Too many 
people consider the Pope, the head of the universal Church, 
raised by his rank above the other Bishops, as if he were a 
colonel set above his captains and lieutenants. That is a mis- 
take; there is no ‘ rank’ of Pope in the holy Orders of the 
Church. The Pope is a Bishop, the Bishop of Rome, to which 
Bishopric belong particular rights and functions. The Pope 
is an Italian Bishop, whose Bishopric has attached to it the 
privilege of governing the world. In that fact there is occasion 
for the legitimate pride of Italians in general, and of Romans 
in particular, and we have no business to resent it. 

Consequently it is something quite normal and in order that 
the Pope should be an Italian; just as we should consider it 
normal that the Bishop of Tokyo should be a Japanese and that 
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as many as possible of the bishops in China should be Chinese. 
History confirms this rule, as we may see if we examine the 
exceptions it records. Nearly all the non-Italian Popes will 
be found in one of four groups. Of these four groups, three 
are to be explained by the same cause, namely the tyranny 
of some foreign power over the Roman Church. Thus we find 
the periods of 

1. Byzantine preponderance, exercised through the Exarchs 
of Ravenna; of the ten Popes between 685 and 752, nine were 
either Greek or Syrian orientals ; 

2. German preponderance, when the Emperor Otto III im- 
posed an Austrian and a Frankish Pope between 996 and 1003, 
and when the Emperor Henry III imposed four (out of five) 
Germanic Popes between 1046 and 1057. 

3. French preponderance at the time of the Popes of Avig- 
non: between 1305 and 1378 there were seven French Popes; 
or, if the anti-Popes be included, twelve foreign Popes between 
1305 and 1449, of whom ten were French or Savoyard. 

There remains a fourth period, the only one in which the 
Church has freely chosen a number of non-Italian Popes. Be- 
tween 1057 and 1159, from the Lothringian Stephen X to the 
English Adrian IV, there were five foreign Popes out of six- 
teen. This was the period of the Hildebrandine Reform and 
the struggle with the Empire, when the Church sought to reform 
herself and to be independent of the interested support of the 
Emperor. But if during this period non-Roman and non-Italian 
Popes were chosen, it was for the same reason as had already 
justified imperial intervention and which later was to explain 
the abandonment of Rome for Avignon, namely the impossi- 
bility of recruiting a good Pope in the Italian milieu which 
had become corrupted by simony and all manner of vices and 
which was troubled by the tyranny of the turbulent Roman 
nobility. (With Leo IX—1049-1054—one of the first great re- 
forming Popes of the eleventh century, began the recruiting 
of Cardinals from outside Italy, for the excellent reason that 
it had become no longer possible to find good Cardinals, who 
were not simoniacal, in Rome itself.) 

From this it becomes clear that, normally, the Pope, Bishop 
of an Italian see, is only chosen from outside of Italy in two 
cases—either when a foreign master imposes his will, or when 
the internal situation of Italy is such that it prevents the choice 
of a worthy Italian Pope, or prohibits the free exercise of his 
power once elected. Whence it would appear that the Popes 
will continue to be Italian in the future, unless such day comes 
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that Fascist tyranny seeks to impose on the whole of Christen- 
dom a Pope unworthy of it; which does not seem very likely. 

I would add one other consideration. Since the Reformation 
the Italian people is the only one to have remained a Christian 
and Catholic people (I do not apologise for not adding, as one 
did at one time, ‘ with the Austrian and Spanish peoples ’). Here 
is another reason why it is normal, why it is admirable, that the 
government of the Church should be, in large measure, confided 
to Italians. The Catholics of France, like those of England, 
America, Germany, are only a minority in their own countries. 
Our clergy owe to this fact their peculiar value, their courage 
and virtues, but also a déformation, easy to explain and excuse, 
but hard to define. Italian cardinals will never, under normal 
circumstances, vote for a colleague from the other side of the 
Alps; the reason for this is no unworthy sentiment of national 
pride or prejudice, but for a reason which is more profound and 
more truly Catholic. That reason I heard expressed one day 
by one, competent to pronounce, in a phrase which is not con- 
temptuous but profoundly wise : ‘ They will think, These people 
are not mature enough for the government of the Church to 
be confided to them.’ 

Which last is perhaps an exaggeration, but intelligible 
enough in those who stress the importance of experience, 
atmosphere and tradition, and who have the enormous re- 
sponsibility which electing a Pope entails. 


THE INTELLECTUAL IN BARBARY. What should be the role 
of the ‘intellectual,’ and the Christian ‘ intellectual’ in 
particular, in face of the new barbarism? Stoic uncon- 
cern, vitalistic compromise with current trends, imagina- 
tive escape into cultures historically or geographically re- 
mote—all these solutions are in various ways being tried, 
and all are, from one point of view or another, unsatisfac- 
tory. Another formula is suggested by Emile Tosi in the 
March Echanges et Recherches: 


By ‘ intellectual’ we here understand one who is devoted to 
the cultivation not only of ideas but also of higher values, and 
who by that fact finds himself called to preserve them. 

When the day comes that those ideas and values are threa- 
tened, what is he to do? Is he to take refuge in an ivory tower 
and wait till the storm passes, and till values now eclipsed are 
recognised again? But history teaches us that these eclipses 
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sometimes last a very long time. But even supposing that he 
can rest content with the lonely cultivation of ideas in the midst 
of the barbarism which encircles him, how can he be assured 
that his refuge will resist the onslaught of the winds and the 
storms, and that he himself will not find himself one day de- 
prived of air and light, of that liberty which is the supreme 
form of security, and in which alone the mind can live? 

Therefore, he must do something about it. Not in a mood 
of desperate panic with a view to defending this or that political 
and social fabric. The intellectual knows that nothing is less 
permanent and stable than these, and that his own function con- 
sists precisely, in these periods when all values are confused, 
in drawing attention to their real subordination and hierarchy. 
Moreover, what the souls of men are most suffering from to-day 
is precisely exasperation with what is ‘ actual,’ and especially 
with what is ‘ political’ . . . at the mercy, as they are, of 
hair-raising newspapers, broadcasts, newsreels . 

But surely if we were able to engage in some sort of cultural 
offensive, to recall men to eternal truths and values, we should 
at the same time restore in them a sane balance, a spirit of 
reserve which would inoculate them against the feverish oscil- 
lations to which they are to-day becoming more and more sub- 
ject. At a time such as ours when ‘ politics,’ ever more in- 
human, tends to become nothing more than a cold technique to 
exploit the psychological reflexes of the unthinking masses and 
to make them more unthinking, and to arouse their excitement 
and anger, the intellectual should surely refuse absolutely to 
play the game of political interests, should teach men to regard 
all parties as suspect, to resist enrolment urder this or that 
banner or slogan. This is the only way in which we can arrest 
the decline of culture, and in this is the only hope of re-establish- 
ing a public opinion which will guide the course of events in- 
stead of being led blindly by them. Against the revolution 
in disorder, which it is not difficult to foresee, intellectuals 
should throw in all their weight to establish a rapid evolution 
towards order, 


A similar lesson is suggested in the same number of this 
excellent review in Jean Dumortier’s sketch of Solon: 
‘Once again a contemplative saved the men of action.’ 


LOVE, SEX AND FUEHRERS, In the same number of Echanges 
et Recherches an article on ‘L’Amour’ by H. Birnbaum 
draws attention to one particularly sinister feature of the 
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new barbarism, and shows how it is effecting a return to 
the savagery from which our woaded forefathers were de- 
livered by humanist culture and Christianity. 


One cannot help noticing that love has lost its prestige and 
sanctity for post-War youth. The young man of to-day no 
longer idealises woman. No longer does he see in her that 
beauty which incites to noble deeds or to realise a philosophy . . . 
It can be said, with some exaggeration of course, but without 
violence to truth, that male youth to-day desires woman without 
loving her. 

Whence comes this twilight of love? How is it that woman 
is no longer a stimulant to heroism? How is it, above all, 
that she is no longer regarded as the proper instrument for the 
development of a man’s personality? 

It is because the worship of the individual has given place 
to the worship of the collectivity . ... The great war of 
1914-1918 and the changes which it wrought in the economic 
structure have destroyed all faith in the individual. The young 
generation, of its own accord or under the pressure of its en- 
vironment, has turned towards other myths. Hardly out of 
babyhood, the child is enrolled, whether it likes it or not, in 
associations in which everything tends to discredit the indivi- 
dual in its eyes. Whatever their character or their name— 
brigades or scouts, Wandervogel or Hitler-Jugend, Balilla or 
Vanguardia, Red Front or Sovnarkon—all have the same effect 
if not the same purpose, to make of the young man, whether 
he is aware of it or not, a ‘ collective entity.’ 

Thus enrolled and consecrated to the service of a collective 
ideal, he considers his sexual inclinations with the same realism 
as his other bodily functions, without any ‘ nonsense ’ of mysti- 
cism or romance. His ideal being the collectivity, it is impos- 
sible for him to idealise his sexual inclinations, inclinations so 
evidently individualist, and hence tainted with egoism . . . 

So the collectivist tendency of our period is particularly mani- 
fest in its transference of the conception of love. If woman has 
been dethroned, it is because the perfection of the personality, 
the reverence for personal liberty and for the salvation of the 
individual soul are no longer dogmas. Another dogma, that 
of the collectivity, has taken their place. 

The Leader is henceforth to be the object of the young man’s 
love and devotion. Psychologically, the phenomenon is not en- 
tirely new. But what is new is that this love for the Leader 
has become so widespread and organised that its importance is 
a distinctive characteristic of our age. For love forms per- 
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sonality, and, as the object of love, a Leader has a formative 
influence very different from a woman. 

Love for a woman is doubtless powerful as a formative factor 
in personality. But it is nevertheless more fragile, for intimacy 
will soon reveal to the lover the faults in the object of his 
adoration. It is quite another matter when love is transferred 
to the person of the Leader. His fascination remains unim- 
paired. Whatever role sexuality may have in initiating the 
passion, its role is necessarily very restricted and can bring 
with it no disillusions in realisation. The good Leader will take 
care never to allow the intimacy of his adherents. His remote- 
ness is a barrier to disillusion and precisely enhances his 
prestige. 

Again, in love for the Leader there are no demands of ex- 
clusiveness as in love for a woman. The lover actually derives 
pleasure from the thought that he is not alone in his devotion, 
and that besides him there are thousands and millions who 
share a like devotion. Still more important, love for the Leader 
delivers him from concern for his own good and salvation: he 
finds his salvation by losing his personality in the collectivity. 
In the exaltation of his passion, he puts the welfare of his party, 
class or race high above his own. Love for the Leader arouses 
all the yearnings which submerge the individual man in the 
collectivity ... As all love involves a transformation, so love 
for the Leader transforms the egoist individual into a collective 
entity. By his fascination, his charm, and by the exaltation 
of which he is the source and the object, the Leader induces 
the young devotee readily to accept all the discomforts of a 
hard life, and all the risks of a dangerous life. A Mussolini’s 
‘Let us live dangerously ’ is assured of enthusiastic response. 


An interesting historical sketch follows, in which the 
writer shows how this feature of our age indicates the 
divorce of sex and the interests of the race and the species 
from the interests and responsibilities of love and the indi- 
vidual person. It had been the great achievement of civi- 
lisation and Christian teaching to build up the union of 
these in creative tension—a union which is the indispen- 
sable condition of civilised personality and civilised society. 
He shows that the divorce of sex from love, the exclusive 
subordination of sex to the preservation and increase of the 
race and the species, are in effect a retrogression to ideas 
underlying primitive phallic myths and cults, whose over- 
throw found expression already in the Hellenic myths of 
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the rivalry of Venus and Psyche and in the story of Ulysses 
and the Sirens: 


The antagonism between phallic love and that in which the 
spirit of man intervenes is a struggle within the personality 
itself, for the personality never ceases to be a specimen of the 
species. The two tendencies—fulfilment in the flesh and ful- 
filment in the spirit—dwell together and tear asunder the same 
personality. Their ceaseless interplay is the condition of his 
harmonious balance. By this harmony in love, each man has 
the opportunity to preserve and develop his personality without 
losing contact with the race and the species, 


It is this tension and this struggle which the new collec- 
tivisms precisely eliminate by directing them into other 
channels, and so threaten the very foundations of civilised 
society and civilised personality. 


THE GOSPELS AND RACISM. Writes Abbé Jacques Leclercq 
in La Cité Chrétienne (March 5th): 


The parable of the Good Samaritan is an anti-nationalist and 
anti-racist parable. 

The Jews were the first racists. The racist idea is quite alien 
to Western Europe. Modern German racism betrays its Semitic 
origin; there was nothing like it among the Germans of history 
at any period. 

The Jews despised the Samaritans as belonging to a debased 
stock, because they were descendants of pagan immigrants of 
the time of the Babylonian captivity who had become mixed 
with the remnants of the Jewish inhabitants. Their religion was 
likewise a form of Judaism mixed with pagan elements. 

In choosing a Samaritan for the hero of His parable, Jesus 
affirms that racial differences are not to be a source of discrimi- 
nation among those who would claim to be His own. To-day, 
in U.S.A., the characters of the parable might well be a 
Methodist pastor, a church organist and a good negro. 

In our own time, while racism ravages Europe and the colour- 
bar ravages America, the Church dispenses alike to White and 
Black and Yellow the highest dignity that man can receive, 
the sacred unction of the Priesthood. Here in France or Bel- 
gium a Catholic crowd will kneel to receive the blessing of a 
Black priest or a Yellow bishop; in seeing this we see some- 
thing of Catholic universality. 
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All men are our neighbours; and this means that we should 
love Yellow men as Yellow, and Black men as Black. Each 
race contributes its own particular characteristic to the variety 
of creation; each race is a creation of God, and each of its 
members is a child of God. We should rejoice in this rich 
variety which God has placed in the world, in giving to the 
world other races than our own. 

The sin of racism is one of the gravest temptations of our 
time. To safeguard ourselves from it we should make a habit 
of thanking God for the variety of the human race, of thanking 
God that other men are not as we are. This joyful thankfulness 
is necessary to make us capable of loving other peoples such 
as they are, without any inner feeling of contempt or condescen- 
sion—and of loving them not only as they are, but for being dif- 
ferent from ourselves, 

The Good Samaritan shouid represent the White races de- 
voted to the protection and civilisation of the Black races... 
But we know in fact that tie White races have exploited the 
Blacks to enrich themselves, and that missionaries have almost 
always seen their work countered by the hatred aroused among 
natives for ‘ Christian’ colorisers. Charity towards men of 
other races means much mere than alms to missionaries or refu- 
gee funds; it is something far more tender and delicate. 

He was moved with compassion: and going up to him bound 
up his wounds, poured in wine and oil, and setting him upon 
his own beast, brought him to an inn and took care of him. 
And the next day he took out two pence and gave it to the 
host and said: Take care of him; and whatsoever thou shalt 
spend over and above, I, at my return, will repay thee. 

That is the way in which we are to treat men of other races 
as our neighbour. 


ARRIBA ESPANA! ‘The victory of General Franco and the 
establishment of peace in Spain will mean, not only the 
cessation of this hideous fratricidal conflict on Spanish 
soil, but will also bring the end of a painful conflict of 
conscience to millions of Catholics throughout the world, 
as well as of much distressing division among them. How 
painful and critical, and how widespread that conflict of 
sympathies and loyalties has been is perhaps not always 
realised; and efforts to present it as the untimely hair- 
splitting of a few eccentric intellectuals have only exacer- 
bated it. (It needs to be recalled that some 80 per cent, 
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of Catholics in England are adherents of some Labourfhave sU 
Party or organisation which has consistently supported, for § which ul 
good reasons or bad, the Republican side.) But Catholigf their re 
of all sorts must rejoice with their brethren in Spain that {elt obli 
the Mass has now been restored throughout almost the en. § been do 
tirety of the country, that the Word of God may now bef indirect 
preached without fear, the Sacraments administered, and 
that Catholic worship and Catholic Action now enjoy ful] JOONTE! 
freedom. For a Catholic such considerations outweigh all} /”"? 
others, and it has been a matter of pained bewilderment § CarHowt 
to many, especially among Spanish Catholics themselves,J_ = Cra! 
that on their account alone many foreign Catholics have is ¢ 
found themselves unable in conscience to lend unqualified me 
moral support to the Nationalist cause, and have strongly § Cuercy 
resisted attempts to identify themselves, as Catholics, with by | 
it. The fact remains that, the questions of means and oe 
responsibilities apart, the Nationalist leaders have never plac 


for one moment pretended that they were fighting for thee f° 
things alone; their terms are and always have been ‘un- ral 


conditional surrender,’ involving not only freedom of reli- 
gion, but the acceptance of General Franco’s confessedly | {MON 
‘totalitarian’ one-party State, the repudiation of Catalan _ 
and Basque autonomy, the forcible dissolution of the exist- si 
ing trades unions, etc., issues on which it was only natural aa 
that many foreign Catholics found it impossible that the 

whole Catholic Church should be involved. That this atti- J ®4ST®® 
tude was a cause of pain to Spanish Catholics who had 8 
staked their all in Franco’s cause, and that for the freedom § Hocuta 
of our common Catholic faith and worship, only added to (kn 
the painfulness of their own position; a position whose Mo 


main difficulty consisted in the fact that ‘ neutrality ’ re- shi 
garding all the issues of the war—and in particular the liye 
restoration of religion and the ridding of atheistic propa- and 
ganda—was (as a much-discussed Osservatore article has Th 
emphasised) for them impossible. While we must all now Ge 
pray with our Spanish brethren for the peace and pros Bj... R 
perity of their country under the government of its ol 
Caudillo, and for its preservation from the numerous perils apt 
of the purity of its Catholic faith and life which now beset col 


it, we would ask them—now that the passions of war may his 
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have subsided—to try to understand the quandary into 
which the war has placed their brethren abroad, to cease 
their resentment at the attitude that many of them have 
felt obliged to adopt, and to pray that the harm which has 
been done to the Church’s reputation in other lands as an 
indirect consequence of their war may be speedily undone. 


CONTEMPORANEA. Fitm Notes (March): The 
Importance, of the Film by Hilary Carpenter, O.P. 


CarHotic WorRLb (Feb.): Toward Peace in Palestine, by Pierre 
Crabités : how increased Jewish immigration into Palestine 
is defeating the best interests of Jewry and weakening 
Britain’s position in dealing with the Axis Powers. 


Currcy Review (Feb.): A balanced Enquiry regarding Work 
by Fr. Bernard Goode discusses (a) * the dominant and de- 
termining facts in the modern world of work,’ (b) ‘ the 
place of work in the Christian conception of life and how 
we should regard the present situation,’ and (c) ‘ what can 
be done now to give back to work its proper place in the 
lives of individuals and of the community.’ 

CoMMONWEAL (Feb. 2): An Interview with Jacques Maritain on 
Spain, U.S.A. and civil liberty. Impossible even to list 
the first-class matter that appears weekly in this lay-edited 
review, now stocked in England (see advertisement in this 
number), 

EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY (Jan.): The Liturgy and Re- 
union, by Dom Bede Winslow. 


HocHLanp (Jan.): A valuable article by Dr, Matthias Laros 


(known in England as author of Confirmation in the 
Modern World) on the Thomist doctrine of the priority of 
conscience over non-infallible authority. (March) : Disciple- 
ship and Ethics by Dom H. Beck: a contribution to the 
lively controversy in Germany: the following of Christ 
and/or systematic moral theology. Christianity and Art by 
Theodor Haecker : a contribution of importance to another 
German controversy : beauty and/or the Cross. 


Irish Rosary (March): Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., continues his ex- 
cellent series on The Christian Revolution in its various 
applications. Joseph Clayton presents Some Personal Re- 
collections of Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., with a Note on 
his Work as Historian. 
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Mont (Feb.): Another terrible indictment of racism among 
U.S.A. Catholics. Also Fr. Martindale on Orwell’s Road 
to Wigan Pier. 


NouvELLE Revue THEOLOGIQUE (Feb.): Articles on The Ante- 
cedents of Racist Ideology, The Political Racism of the 
Third Reich, The Anthropological Aspects of Race, and 
Race, Reason and Christ (this by Joseph Folliet) comprise 
a valuable Christianity and Race number. 


OraTE FRATRES (Jan. 22): Memoirs of Dom Virgil Michel. 


SCHOENERE ZuKuNFT (Feb. 22): Record of British tributes to 
German colonising ability and justice. 


SCHWEIZERISCHE RuNpscHAU (Heft 9): Important special (tri- 
lingual) number on Race and State from all standpoints 
(theological, philosophical, cultural, biological, political, 
prehistorical and historical) by leading Swiss scholars. 

Scrutiny (March): Giovanni Papini and Italian Literature by 
D. A. Traversi. 


TueEoLocy (Feb.): Culture and Conversion, by W. R. Jarrett- 
Kerr: the frontiers of apologetic and literary criticism. 
(March): The Necessity of Scrutiny by George Every, 
S.S.M.: an excellent article on a similar theme which in- 
cludes valuable observations on contemporary writers, con- 
temporary taste and Christian responsibility. 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (Feb. 10) ;: Documented account of relations 
between the Vatican and Fascism during 1938. An impor- 
tant study by P. and A. Chanson on ownership of the means 
of production. (Feb, 25): Professor Etienne de Greef 
on crowd-psychology and its exploitation by commerce and 
power-politics. 


PENGUIN. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL ORDER. Papers presented 
and conclusions adopted at the Catholic International Peace 
Conference at the Hague, August, 1938. (Catholic Social 
Guild, Oxford; 1s.) 

‘Impelled by the pressing need to study and to make known 
Catholic doctrine bearing upon international problems, repre- 
sentatives of a number of national groups devoted to these 
studies met together in a small congress or conference at the 
Hague in August, 1938 . . . . The main studies fell under 
three headings, Political Causes of International Disorder and 
their Remedies, Economic Causes, and the Organisation of 
International Society. Papers, by experts, dealing with each 
of these subjects were . . . submitted to the conference for 
discussion. Resolutions or conclusions were then prepared, dis- 
cussed and adopted.’ Papers and conclusions are here set forth 
in full; the Catholic Social Guild deserves grateful thanks for 
the cheapness of the book. 

There is, indeed, pressing need to study and make known 
Catholic doctrine bearing upon international problems. ‘ We 
are faced with the fact that certain Catholic leaders, journalists 
and others, moved by political bias, sympathy or prejudice, 
or reacting against the propaganda of the Left, praise or at least 
excuse the repudiation of international obligations. This poli- 
tical campaign under the guise of a spurious Catholicism is 
to be condemned not only because of the inaccuracies which it 
propagates, but also because it tends inevitably to weaken 
loyalty to the Holy Father as the guardian of the Moral Law, 
to weaken the solidarity of the Catholic body and alienate from 
the Church vast masses of people who instinctively and rightly 
desire peace.” Something must be done to counteract this ten- 
dency; and there is no need to stress the urgency of the task 
in these days when the preoccupation of nations and individuals 
alike is with international affairs. There is equally no need to 
stress the fact that the first essential is study. For that, this 
book is of great value. The papers are not all of equal im- 
portance; but that of Pére Muller, S.J., on the Organization 
of International Society, of Pére Delos, O.P., on Political 
Causes of International Disorder, and of Mr. John Eppstein 
on Obstacles to the Organization of International Society are 
authoritative, lucid, and of first-rate importance. Those inter- 
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ested in economics will find a suggestive lead for discussion in 
the papers of Professor Maurice Byé and Dr. Van der Valk. 

Catholic traditional teaching, reinforced by recent papal pro- 
nouncements, offers a perfectly clear system of international 
ethics. The difference between patriotism and nationalism, the 
notion of sovereignty, of totalitarianism, of liberty, the differ- 
ence between nation and state, the Christian idea of the unity 
of the world, and its implications—it is on these things that 
our judgements on contemporary international affairs must de- 
pend; and our judgements here logically lead back to the fun- 
damental issue whether or no we are true to the Christian faith, 
That is why the question of international ethics in general is 
so important; and that is why this book, in which these ques- 
tions are discussed by experts, is so important, 

The most outstanding instance in recent history of a situation 
demanding real knowledge and understanding of Christian prin- 
ciples of international ethics is that of Munich. Not the least 
valuable part of this book is a searching analysis by Mr. John 
Eppstein of the issues involved, and the conclusion to which 
those Christian principles point : had Germany a just case (and 
did she use just methods to attain it)? ; did the change to Nazi 
rule involve ‘ such injury to human, civil and religious rights 
that it was a duty to prevent it’?; finally, was the ‘ moral 
and material harm which a vast war, waged with all the modern 
refinements of destruction, would do to the whole community 
of mankind . . . so great that it became a duty to desist from 
any attempt to vindicate the right by force of arms’? Mr. 
Eppstein answers that ‘ the only plea put forward in justification 
(of Germany’s case), that of self-determination, was, historic- 
ally, only a means to an end... . the military and economic 
power of the Reich is the dominant consideration.’ (Person- 
ally, one would have preferred, since this is a question simply 
of moral right and wrong, to stress the illegitimacy of method; 
and to add to those factors justifying the end enumerated by 
Mr. Eppstein the fact that even the desire of military and econo- 
mic gains has if not a justification at least an excuse in the 
history of the post-war years, the attitude of the allies to de- 
feated Germany.) To the question of civil and religious liber- 
ties there can be but one answer; it is given in Mit Bren- 
nender Sorge. The third question is answered by recalling the 
traditional teaching and applying it to actual fact. ‘ No war 
is just,’ says Vittoria, ‘ if the harm which it seems to bring to 
the state exceeds the benefit’; moreover, ‘ since any state is 
part of the world as a whole . . . if war is made with advantage 
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to one province or republic but with loss to the world or to 
Christendom, I think that that war would be unjust.’ On these 
two texts Mr. Eppstein comments : the first was ‘ precisely the 
argument used by Mr. Chamberlain... ‘‘To accuse us of 
having destroyed the Czechoslovakian State is simply prepos- 
teous. What we did was to save her from annihilation’’ ’; 
of the second, ‘the almost boundless destruction of life and 
property, the orgy of hatred and barbarism inseparable from 
modern warfare seem to make this rule even more applicable 
to-day. The peoples of Europe, North and South America gave 
spontaneous expression to that conviction in those critical days 
of September, 1938.’ The essay should be studied ; for similar 
examples of grasp of principle and fact, and faithful application 
of the one to the other, are sufficiently rare, 

This volume does not set out to cover the whole field of inter- 
national ethics : that has been done in another C.S.G. handbook, 
the Code of International Ethics. What it does do is to sum- 
marize leading actual problems, and so provide an excellent 
actual introduction to the study of the Code. The need of an 
awakening to these problems, a grasp of sound principle, and 
the achievement of unity with regard to them, is urgent. One 
can but hope that this book, like its predecessor the Code, will 
be widely studied before it is too late. ‘ The nineteenth cen- 
tury,’ writes Pére Muller, ‘ has rightly been called the century 
of the social problem ; the twentieth will in all probability be the 
century of the international problem. The Church’s teaching 
offers for both of these a satisfactory solution. As Catholics, 
however, have ignored, or have not obtained a satisfactory grasp 
of the former problem, they have allowed themselves to be out- 
distanced in the social sphere by ‘‘architects whom God has not 
authorized to build.’’ If Catholics do not take care they will 
run the grave risk of being once again outdistanced in inter- 
national matters by upholders of a ‘‘false ideal of salvation”’ 
who will not succeed in bringing to the world that order and 
peace after which they so ardently long.’ 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Unity oF PHILosopHicaL Experience. By Etienne Gilson. 
(Sheed and Ward; tos. 6d.) 
‘The history of philosophy is to the philosopher what his 
laboratory is to the scientist,’ and Professor Gilson’s book is 
arranged as a series of laboratory experiments. The word 
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seems to be used in two senses: the tentative procedure from 
which it is hoped a discovery will result, and the repetition 
of the same procedure for the benefit of pupils by a demon- 
strator who knows what the outcome is going to be. The ex- 
periments selected are attempts to solve philosophical problems 
on the lines of particular sciences, and on such foundations to 
erect complete philosophies. They range from Abelard experi- 
menting with the method and outlook of logic to Comte with 
those of sociology. Professor Gilson repeats these experiments 
to show that every one of them results in scepticism. 

There is a slight obscurity here, and perhaps it accounts for 
the division of the book into three experiments (medieval, Car- 
tesian, modern) instead of having a separate experiment for 
each of the very large number of philosophers considered. It 
was not always obvious to the author of a philosophy that it 
contained sceptical implications, nor to his followers who de- 
veloped them that these implications were untenable and sterile; 
but truth will out—and so will implications—and each experi- 
ment ends with the recognition of its sceptical nature and there- 
fore of its unfruitfulness. It is then abandoned by philosophers 
and another line struck out. 

Now even on M. Gilson’s showing it is not always evident 
that the implication of scepticism is really there, at least if 
scepticism means giving up the attempt to construct a philo- 
sophy. It is still possible, for instance, to maintain that Con- 
tinental Rationalism (the ‘ Cartesian Experiment ’) was gener- 
ally abandoned because of the criticism of the English Empiri- 
cists, and not because it was recognized to have reached an 
impasse and to have refuted itself. In other words, non-Car- 
tesian considerations are required in order to bring out the de- 
fects which M. Gilson is attributing to Cartesianism. What is 
much clearer is that the experiments set up on M. Gilson’s 
demonstrating table are so contrived as to yield results not 
easily compatible with a Thomist metaphysic. But is this the 
same as resulting in scepticism? 

The last chapter is concerned with the conclusions to be 
drawn. It is maintained that the three experiments have pointed 
to the same conclusion, have provided us with one experience— 
hence the title of the book. Attempts to philosophize are bound 
to fail when they suffer from a defect that incapacitates them 
for the task of philosophy ; to approach philosophy with the out- 
look or method of some particular science would be such a de- 
fect, since philosophy aims at giving the ultimate explanation 
of all knowledge and all reality, and such an attempt could only 
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yield an explanation in terms of a particular kind of knowledge 
and a particular kind of reality. M. Gilson thinks that historic- 
ally such attempts have always failed in the end, that in the 
process it has been clearly brought out that their governing 
principles were bound to lead to failure, and that failure has 
been followed by an abandonment of the task of philosophy ; 
illogically enough, as he points out, because the failure was due 
to bad philosophizing and not to the nature of philosophy itself. 
Philosophers have usually begun by attempting a metaphysic, 
trying to unify their knowledge by transcending its variety; 
and when they have despaired of the attempt there have always 
arisen Others to make it again. M. Gilson sees this as his- 
torical evidence that it is the nature of philosophy to be meta- 
physical, and infers that the human mind possesses the means 
of philosophizing rightly, of unifying its knowledge in a meta- 
physic. He suggests that this means must be recognized in 
the notion of Being, as preserved in the tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle and Aquinas. 

The argument would seem to be contestable at almost every 
pint. It is not always clear, for instance, that the principles 
whose implications are studied really belong to the particular 
science to which M. Gilson ascribes them. It is plausible to 
argue that failure to construct a metaphysic does not justify 
denying the possibility of metaphysics, but less plausible to infer 
that philosophy is essentially metaphysics because most philo- 
sophers have made the attempt before pronouncing it hopeless. 
And I think scarcely plausible to represent ideas and principles 
as involving scepticism, when they actually belonged to meta- 
physical systems—unless it can be shown that they really im- 
plied the rejection of the very systems in which they occurred. 
Yet it is essential to M. Gilson’s thesis that his experiments 
should reveal the scepticism of the ideas and principles con- 
cerned. 

I should add that he admits philosophical ideas and proposi- 
tions to be nuanced by the context of the system in which they 
ocur; their implications may only become evident when the 
context is changed. He suggests that the value of studying 
the history of philosophy consists in the fact that changes of 
context reveal the necessary implications latent before. If this 
is so, the sceptical implications drawn out by M. Gilson may 
well depend on the context of his exposition ; some of the philo- 
sophers from whom he derives them were certainly not sceptics, 
and, if their followers were, the sceptical nuance may have been 
derived from elsewhere. Considerable historical study should 
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be required before it is evident to a reader that the ideas and 
propositions in question are non-philosophically conceived, imply 
scepticism in their context, or imply scepticism in themselves, 

I would maintain that I have not intended to disparage a book 
which contains valuable suggestions for valuable arguments, 
but only to point out that they are suggestions which need 
verification. The criticisms I have indicated would be part of that 
verification. 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


(CATHEDRA Petri. By Pierre Batiffol. (Collection ‘ Unam 
Sanctam.’) (Editions du Cerf; 40 frs.) 


Mgr. Batiffol made himself the defender of the Petrine 
primacy as shown by the history of the first centuries. His first 
paper at the Malines Conversations (not printed in this volume) 
defended the primacy against the limitations suggested by Dr. 
Kidd, and his second paper was a reply to Bishop Gore on 
interpretations of St. Cyprian and St. Augustine. It is signi- 
ficant that Batiffol should have entitled the volume of his Church 
history that deals with the time of Leo—Le Siége Apostolique. 
The present volume is a collection of essays, some already pub- 
lished in reviews, which either repeat or form appendices to the 
material published in the four volumes of Batiffol’s history that 
bears the general title : Le Catholicisme des origines a S. Léon. 

There is an introduction on the origins of Catholicism, which 
is in reality a reply to Harnack’s suggestion that Catholicism 
was the Church’s reply to Marcion’s heretical organisation. 
Then follow three essays on the Potestas of the Roman See, 
perhaps the most interesting in the book, showing that Rome 
in the early centuries exercised her Sollicitudo and Potestas 
diversely in three zones of influence, namely, in her Metropoli- 
tan area in Italy, in the countries of the West, and more re- 
motely in the countries of the East. Nowadays it is customary 
to distinguish among the Pope’s prerogatives those held as 
Bishop of Rome, or as Primate of Italy, from those held as 
Patriarch of the West and as chief Bishop of the Universal 
Church. 

Seven studies are devoted to the more technical and punc- 
tilious task of examining the use of certain characteristic titles 
given to the Roman See: Principatus, Prima Cathedra, Ecclesia 
Principalis, Sedes Apostolica, etc. These chapters will be too 
detailed and too limited in scope to appeal to many readers. 
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The last chapters are devoted to Rome and the East, and 
there is a long study of the belief and conduct of Justinian with 
regard to the position and importance of the Papacy. Mgr. 
Batiffol cannot find a clear solution to the problem of Justinian : 
‘Justinian thought that he was invested by God with a 
sovereign power that gave him rights over the Church, and he 
never explained what limits he saw to these rights, whether 
as regards CEcumenical Councils or as regards the Apostolic 
See. As regards this latter, Justinian felt the need of having 
iton his side, he could not do without it: he did everything 
to win its collaboration, even by violence and corruption’ 
(p. 317). 

Speaking of the Malines Conversations, Mgr. Batiffol says 
that his ‘Anglican friends’ were willing to admit that ‘ neither 
a primacy of honour nor a primacy of imperialism, but a primacy 
of responsibility had been the special vocation of the Roman 
Church.’ He goes on to say that it will be a blessed day when 
Anglicans and Orthodox recognise that this vocation has been 
a providential blessing for Catholicism and that separated auto- 
nomies should be united with the Cathedra Petri. ‘I do not 
say that such a reunion should take place unconditionally ; the 
precedent of the Council of Florence shows clearly that any re- 
union implies certain assurances and engagements on both 
sides ; it is possible that the Uniate model is not the ne varietur 
to be followed by future reunions. The future will tell us. I 
only wish to say that to reunite is not to absorb, and that 
Catholicism could never be synonymous with the West. We 
Catholics of the West are advancing by degrees, through the 
study of history and the deepening of our theology of the 
Church, to an understanding of the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of such a reunion’ (p. 214). 

It is to be hoped that these essays will contribute their part 
to the same great cause. S. H. Scorr. 


HgELoisE ET ABELARD. Par Etienne Gilson. (Vrin, Paris ; 30 frs.) 


With his capacity to grasp its entire historical setting M. 
Gilson is qualified to give something like an authentic inter- 
pretation of this tremendously significant yet so ambiguous 
love affair. Inevitably his material is simply the Confessions 
of the actors themselves, represented by the Historia Calamita- 
tum and the Letters—the authenticity of which he first very 
convincingly establishes. 

It is the analysis of their attitude towards their marriage that 
first reveals the cast of mind and the mora] character of the 
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lovers. It is made quite clear that no Canonical impediment 
stood in the way of their marriage, but that the obstacle arose 
entirely from the ideal they shared together of the vocation 
of a philosopher. They held that a life of celibacy was neces. 
sary for his complete dedication to his task, and essential to 
the dignity of his status. To be bound to a wife and family 
was a condition sufficiently ignominious in itself; for a philo- 
sopher it meant degradation, loss of caste. This they regarded 
as a sort of Christian-Stoic ideal, to be gathered from St. 
Jerome’s teaching in which they found Seneca assimilated, or 
further back from St. Paul as incorporating all that was best 
in the tradition of classic moral philosophy. But in fact, as 
they held it, the ideal was thoroughly pagan, self-centred, full 
of pride, a subtle perversion of the genuine Christian ideal of 
chastity. 

But it was in a very different spirit of pride that they in- 
voked this common ideal. Moved, as it would appear, by pre- 
dominantly low motives, of jealousy, desire, fear, etc., Abelard 
insisted that the marriage should take place; requiring, how- 
ever, that it should be kept strictly secret, in order to secure 
for himself, although at Heloise’s expense, the external glory 
of the part. Whereas Heloise, thinking only of Abelard—in 
terms of this ideal, tried to the last to dissuade him from the 
marriage, urging instead that they should maintain their exist- 
ing immoral relationship. A more subtle, far more dangerous 
pride than Abelard’s is here in play, basing itself on a theoretical 
conception of their love relationship as being a supreme, abso- 
lute end in itself. This is not, then, a movement of blind 
romantic self-assertion: it is an attitude carefully constructed 
on the basis of certain doctrines learned from Abelard himself 
(a double seducer !)—namely, his version of the Ciceronian 
theory of Pure Friendship, and his ultra-Augustinian theory of 
the all-importance of Intention, the moral irrelevancy of the 
outward deed. It would be difficult to exaggerate the interest 
and the significance of the spiritual dynamics here represented. 

It was precisely the conversion of Abelard that stirred up 
the devilish factor lurking in this state of mind. Heloise had 
hitherto sacrificed herself completely to his will; for his sake 
she had even waived her rights as his wife and consented to 
take vows of religion. She knew how to find happiness in such 
sacrifice, it was a way of worshipping Abelard. But now that 
he had turned whole-heartedly to God and required that they 
should love each other only in Him, it seemed to her precisely 
that she was being robbed of her religion. It was a thrilling 
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and terrible duel that they now fought on this issue. Abelard 
is here at his finest and greatest. As far as can be known from 
the evidence of the letters, Heloise allowed herself to be silenced 
but would retract nothing of her bitter complaint. ‘ Deo specia- 
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nec 
ie liter, sua singulariter,’ is her only ironic concession. (For 
family § which M. Gilson adopts the rendering: ‘A Dieu par l’espéce, 
1 philo- § 2 lui comme individu.’) Abelard had mastered the worst that 
‘garded § was in him; it might appear that Heloise had fallen a victim 


to the best that was in her. This is not the author’s final con- 
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ted, or & ‘lusion. His criticism goes deeper than that. 

as best Finally, M. Gilson adduces certain features of this history 
act, as § as evidence with which to refute the conventional historian’s 
ed, full § estimate of the relative cultural achievement of the Middle 
deal of § Ages and the Renaissance; and two essays of an older date 


are added as appendices in which his counter-thesis is more 
widely developed. It is matter of very considerable importance. 
The conclusions seem irresistible, the expositional method is 
brilliantly informative. There is a very revealing cross-question- 
ing of Luther and Erasmus. Of an Erasmus it is admitted that 
he was possessed of a certain valuable historical sense in which 
the medizevals were largely lacking. An Aquinas was perhaps 
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the quarrel between Erasmus and the philistine scholastics of 
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tween the medieval and the Renaissance cultures. 
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word gift when I should probably be more correct in employ. 
ing the word accuracy. Dr. Mathew’s success is mostly due 
to an immense industry and a proper sense of values. This js 
particularly evident in the work under review, as instance the 
pains taken to give a full estimate of James I, in treating of 
whom so many writers have played ‘follow my leader.’ To 
know that the king who frankly disliked the sight of a sword 
was nevertheless a keen huntsman is undoubtedly a newly added 
insight into his character; and Dr. Mathew rightly states that 
the king ‘ was sagacious, deep and impenetrable, but he was 
also eminently safe. His theological interests were of a charac- 
ter to lull the suspicions of all those who were politically sig- 
nificant.’ 


What is not so generally recognized is the strength of the 
‘ politically significant ’ at this period; and this the author im- 
presses upon us. ‘ This matter of the immense strength of the 
social hierarchy is very seldom fully realized. The cry against 
the ‘‘new men”’ which had a certain actuality in the days 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace had come by the good years of the 
seventeenth century to be merely a tribute to the desirability 
of high position. The English ruling classes have nearly always 
been lateral in their emphasis; that is to say that it is the high 
connections rather than the ancestry that has counted. In the 
reign of James I the Tudor peerage was fully established ; they 
had great transmitted wealth and the lustre of Elizabethan sov- 
ereignty. It was only in the nineteenth century that men began 
to concern themselves about the Plantagenets’ (p. 61). This 
fact is also admirably set forth in the close study of Sir Robert 
Cecil, and in this section of the book the all-powerful minister 
moves between court and home a rather different figure than 
one usually imagines. But that is always the case when an 
historical personage is studied adequately. It is of value to 
learn that Cecil ‘had too great a sense of property to be 
fanatical, and he stood for the continuity of a governing class. 
It was possibly a result of this that he was at times prepared 
to aid Catholic recusants, if by so doing he could perform a 
service to his colleagues.’ 


A very interesting description of Archbishop Abbot is given 
with his likeness depicted in a full-page illustration from the 
National Portrait Gallery. If the picture were lost, much of 
Abbot’s appearance would remain in Dr. Mathew’s word-guide 
to it, ‘ the great billowing sleeves; the small determined hands, 
the right resting upon a Bible; the chair with the deep em- 
broidery on the red velvet; the cared-for whitening beard ; the 
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prelate’s atmosphere of long-accustomed dignity, very taut and 
amenable. The face is drained and white with the effect of a 
transparent marble faintly flushed, and there is a little sensual 
mouth which humanizes his too-composed figure. Thus Dr. 
Abbot sat at Lambeth ’ (p. 95). A little higher up on the same 
page we read: ‘ Personally he was a little gloomy; full of 
kindness ; unascetic; a divine of manifest integrity with that 
consciousness of right which was found so often in his school 
of thought. It is said that he was not ambitious, but he could 
not divest himself of his instinctive knowledge of each rung 
on the ladder of success.’ I wish Dr. Mathew, whilst mention- 
ing the unfortunate accident in which a keeper was killed by 
the archbishop’s misdirected shot when out hunting in Brams- 
hill Park, had given a little account of the grave concern this 
caused in the English Church from a point of view of Canon 
Law. Lingard makes very interesting reading of this episode 
and its aftermath. 

A reviewer would willingly linger in the many pleasant places 
in this delightful work. Suffice it to say that we are very much 
in the author’s debt for a contribution to English History of so 
great value and unwonted charm. Gumstey, O.P. 


From Union Square To Rome. By Dorothy Day. (Preserva- 
tion of the Faith; $1.50.) 

There is something specially revealing about a book that is 
not merely dedicated but is, from beginning to end, addressed 
to a person: just as a volume of letters will speak to the soul 
more than a whole shelf of biography. This story of the con- 
version of the editor of the American Catholic Worker is all the 
more moving because it is addressed to the writer’s own brother, 
a Communist sharing the same beliefs that she herself had ac- 
cepted so generously. Through him she speaks to those many 
others who are ready to give their lives for an ideal, but who 
have not yet found its fulfilment in Him who said to the crowds, 
‘Come to Me all you that labour,’ and whose earliest followers 
had ‘ all things in common.’ 

This book is not so much an autobiography as a succession 
of ‘ glimpses of God,’ found through joy and thanksgiving. . ‘1 
found Him through His poor, and in a moment of joy I turned 
to Him. I have said, sometimes flippantly, that the mass of 
bourgeois smug Christians who denied Christ in His poor made 
me turn to Communism, and that it was the Communists and 
working with them that made me turn to God .... I know 
now that the Catholic Church is the church of the poor,’ 
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Her early work of writing for daily papers in several large J them a 
cities ; her membership at different times of the Socialist Party, B Granvi 
the International Workers of the World, and a number of Com. conven 
munist inspired organizations were, in themselves, preparation in whit 
of a very special kind. She has known the inside of a prison. to drat 

When Dorothy Day was at the University of Illinois she artistic 
shared rooms with Rayna Simons, a young Jewess, who was It v 
afterwards to become a prominent member of the Communist Hamle 
Party, and who worked with Madame Sun Yat Sen and Borodin which 
in China, and whose ashes repose in an urn in Moscow. In matic 
one of the finest chapters in the book Dorothy Day shows her is SO 
love and understanding of this misguided but truth-seeking soul, placed 
so joyous, pure and generous. It provides a commentary on admit 
that doctrine of the harmony between the visible and invisible Shake 
Church, and, like the author, our hearts too are ‘ comforted solved 
about Rayna, for most assuredly she loved truth and justice.’ consec 

There is a reticence about the last chapters that causes us to of the 
read much between the lines. What was written must have Haml 
cost the author much to write, what remains unsaid we can only sion < 
reverence. The gift of faith generally asks for sacrifice, but felt, te 
when the issue involves, so acutely, a husband and child, we tum, | 
must tread softly if we would dare to approach. occasi 

Those who know Dorothy Day as the heart of the House of the G 
Hospitality movement in America, and an inspirer of it else- attent 
where, may have hoped to find some first-hand account of the Mr 
work in Mott Street ; something about the bread line, the soup Shake 
ladling, the laughter and tears, the giving of clothes and, above a = 
all, love to thousands of Christ’s poor in New York. They will oneal 
look in vain. Yet it is well that this most Christian book stops wars 
short at Rome; the works inspired by the living faith she re- aan 
ceived are best left to speak for themselves. One day we shall Lehe 
hear more of this pilgrimage, probably from another pen, and al 
it will not stop short, but be continued through Rome to New e ry ( 
York, Canada, even to Wigan and London, and—who knows ?— flesh 
throughout the wide world. of the 

Peter Whitestone, O.P. 

of m¢ 

MISCELLANEOUS sonal 

APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. By D. R. Traversi. (Sands, The truth 
Paladin Press ; 6s.) The « 
This is an excellent introduction to a study of Shakespeare mank 
from a modern angle. Mr. Traversi’s approach does not ex- ment 
clude the well-worn avenues of Coleridge and Bradley, but it who 
sees the plays, not as the great Victorian critics tended to see phys: 
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them as purely studies of character and personality, nor as Mr. 
Granville Barker sees them as illustrating and demanding the 
conventions of the Elizabethan stage, but as organic creations, 
in which the play of metaphor and the stress of metre are aids 
to dramatic and psychological development. He sees them as 
artistic wholes, 

It was for many years almost a commonplace to acclaim 
Hamlet as Shakespeare’s greatest achievement, an assumption 
which Mr. Eliot was the first to disturb. And it is sympto- 
matic of that new trend of criticism, of which Mr. Traversi 
is sO penetrating an exponent, that Hamlet is becoming dis- 
placed by Antony and Cleopatra. Mr. Traversi is the first to 
admit the futility of comparisons, but he does point out that 
Shakespeare’s problem, which was unresolved in Hamlet, is 
solved in Antony, and that the balance of the later play is in 
consequence more satisfactory. He might also have disposed 
of the myth that it is less stageworthy. Anyone who has seen 
Hamlet performed in full must have felt the slackening of ten- 
sion after Hamlet’s departure for England; they must have 
felt, too, that this was no deliberate easing of the play’s momen- 
tum, but rather that the high-lights of the later Acts—‘ How all 
occasions ’ (greatest of the soliloquies), Ophelia’s mad scene, 
the Gravediggers, and Osric—are all so many rivets on the 
attention rather than necessary developments of the play. 

Mr. Traversi has set down more clearly than anyone I know 
Shakespeare’s obsession with the antinomies of flesh and spirit, 
of nature and grace, of eternity and time. Shakespeare’s 
search was for a spontaneity of the spirit to redeem the spon- 
taneity of the flesh. He demanded—unconsciously I think—the 
man of God as distinct from the man of character. Angelo and 
Isabella, the later Prince Hal and the early Prospero, were 
people of character, and none the more likeable for that. Lucio 
and Claudio, Falstaff and Leontes, illustrate a fecundity of the 
flesh which buds into an ultimate sterility. Time is the enemy 
of their desires. The sonnets are full of the same tension—that 
moment which is likest heaven on earth is the earliest victim 
of mortality. Shakespeare’s escape from this dilemma was per- 
sonal, as every poet’s must be. It is no denial of objective 
truth to say that no man dare take his deliverance second-hand. 
The quest for a harmonious experience, which is the quest of all 
mankind, was resolved for Shakespeare out of those very ele- 
ments which had seemed to obstruct it. Antony and Cleopatra, 
who had committed all the betrayals and the degradations of 
physical love, were purified by disaster, and the accident of 
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their deaths is seen by Shakespeare as the opening of a door 
to the exaltation of what they had brought low. 


‘Where souls do couch on flowers we’ll hand in hand, 
“No more the juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip, 
‘1 am all fire and air.’ 


Those who follow Mr. Traversi’s persuasive reasoning will 
see no difficulty in this mingling of spiritual and sensuous anti- 
cipations. Romeo’s resolve to ‘ shake the yoke of inauspicious 
stars from this world-wearied flesh,’ and Hamlet’s half-hearted 
will ‘ to shuffle off this mortal coil,’ sound almost liverish beside 
Cleopatra’s jealousy when Iras dies before her. 


“If she first meet the curléd Antony 
He’ll make demand of her and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have.’ 


These lovers saw death not as a cancellation of bodily desires, 
nor quite as its redemption, but rather as the doorway to that 
immortality in which alone the value of human love could be 
realised. We must beware of attributing a Christian sense where 
none is intended ; for I do not think that Christian dogma played 
any conspicuous part in Shakespeare’s poetic development. 
But it is arguable, I think, that a sensibility inherited from the 
Christian centuries and alive to a great deal of their spirit 
is at work in the later plays. For Antony and Cleopatra death 
is not a purgation from sin, but a release from limitation. 
Shakespeare had been haunted through the Sonnets with the 
agony of his great passion, and he could only assuage his thirst 
for a timeless love by prophesying the immortality of his verse. 
It was a long stride from this to the last Act of Antony. If 
in The Tempest and A Winter’s Tale Shakespeare touches on 
the forgiveness of sins, in Antony and Cleopatra he suggests 
the resurrection of the body. We are used to regarding the 
romantic plays of the last period as studies in reconciliation, 
and we are in debt to Mr. Traversi for pointing out that Antony 
and Cleopatra is, for Shakespeare at least, a solution equally 
harmonious. It remains unique in being a tragedy whose arc 
is completed. Completion is the key-note of comedies like 
Twelfth Night and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, but the 
essence of tragedy is interruption. In Antony and Cleopatra we 
are shown the consequence of sin and treachery, and its anni- 
hilation not by repentance, but by time. There is an interrup- 
tion of unity, but the unity is finally restored, as it is not re- 
stored in Macbeth, Othello or Troilus and Cressida; as it is 
partially restored in Lear. There, too, death is the solvent, 
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and one might say of Antony and Cleopatra as of Lear and 
Cordelia that ‘ ripeness is all.’ 

There are many points in Mr. Traversi’s essay that I have 
not touched upon here, but it is throughout persuasive, original 
and gracefully written. I commend it to anyone who wishes 
to penetrate further into the greatest mystery of literature. 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 


RecuSANT Poets, 1535-1633. Vol. 1. From St. Thomas More 
to Ben Johnson. Edited by Louise Imogen. (Sheed and 
Ward; 18s.) 


The present volume has an almost unique value for the study 
of the formative period in the old Catholic tradition. It is a 
collection of Catholic verse between the middle years of Henry 
the Eighth and the middle years of the reign of James the First. 
For a great part they were previously inaccessible and they 
illustrate the changing Catholic reaction to contemporary 
fashion as well as to contemporary event. Technically the title 
is inaccurate. Neither the second Lord Vaux nor the eighth 
Lord Morley were ever recusant, the Catholic sympathies of 
Surrey were probably tenuous and certainly restrained, and 
Nicholas Grimauld prudently conformed to the old religion at 
the height of the Marian reaction; yet all are represented. Still 
itis at least tenable that there was a continuity between much 
of the poetry of Elizabethan recusants, the officially pam- 
phleteered verse of Mary’s reign and the rhymed moral aphorism 
which had been in fashion with a ‘ Catholic ’ section of the Hen- 
rican ruling class. 

For one grouping, at least, the links were reinforced by a 
strain of blood; the literary inheritance of the More circle were 
transmitted through all three phases by John and Jasper Hey- 
wood and by the Clements, Prideaux and Copleys. The tradi- 
tion of devotional verse, maintained among the exiles and grow- 
ing increasingly sophisticated was to reflect minutely a chang- 
ing culture. It was to find expression not only in Verstegan, 
but in Robert Southwell and in Henry Constable. 

It is in many ways a contrast to the anonymous Catholic verse 
of the time; popular in origin, controversial in its implication 
sometimes rudely, always buoyantly spontaneous. As a back- 
ground to this popular tradition lie the marching songs of the 
pilgrimage of grace, the monks of St. Mary’s, York, and the 
Dominican John Pickering. It is allied with the writings of 
such country squires as Tregian of Golden and Blundell of 
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Crosby. It was to find its perfect expression in Winter coulde 
into Summer hoate. 

It is to be regretted that such verses are not more fully repre- 
sented in this anthology. The ballad on the Lancaster martyrs 
might well have been included if only to reflect the granite 
self-assurance of the Catholicism of the North and the British 
Museum Add. MS. 15, 225, might have been further utilized, 
But such omissions seem slight compared with the achieve- 
ments of this volume. It is characterised by careful editing as 
well as by the clear scholarship of the biographical notes, and 
it will remain one of the most significant of recent contributions 
to the study of the primary sources for the history of English 


Catholicism. Gervase Matuew, O.P. 


NOTICES 


In VicTroRIAN Days, AND OTHER Papers. By Sir David Hunter 
Blair, O.S.B. (Longmans; 6s.) 


Abbot Hunter Blair is inexhaustible in his anecdotage, a born 
story-teller with a gift of easy style, who has many volumes of 
racy reminiscence to his credit. His present modest and un- 
pretending work, slighter in scope than its predecessors, is a 
kind of Paralipomenon, Lines Left Out, supplementary recol- 
lections that perhaps have come to the author’s mind since his 
earlier books were given to the world. It is eminently readable, 
a good book for the bed-side, full of naive pleasure in life, and 
large-hearted charity for all sorts and conditions of men. And 
it deepens our respect and affection for the writer, who (if we 
may adapt a historic utterance) has always done so much ‘to 
increase the gaiety of the nation, and add to the public stock 
of harmless pleasure.’ 

The most valuable (as it will prove the least ephemeral) Essay 
in the volume is the one on ‘ Oscar Wilde as I knew him.’ 

R.B. 


FLowerinc RirLe. By Roy Campbell. (Longmans; 7s. 6d.) 


There has been a great flowering of warlike poetry during 
the last decade or so. Perhaps verse has taken on this pre- 
dominantly political colouring as a reaction to the poetry of 
escape. One remembers the enormous success of Picasso’s Ger- 
nika for a parallel in other arts. Why has this political re- 
naissance produced nothing of value? Is it not because litera- 
ture is becoming a department of politics, which is as fatal as 
making it a department of theology? 
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This poem is no doubt meant to be an epic. As such it is not 
convincing. It has no real backbone to it. The author’s gift 
is for invective—but invective in a lyrical style. The bravado 
and chivalry seem to be little more than skin-deep; the author 
thrives by making himself insensitive. It is an addition to the 
already large literature of escape, and will no doubt go the 
way of the Left Review and similar ventures. 


J.D. 


BuTLER’s Lives OF THE Saints. Vol. XII. December. Edited 
by Donald Attwater; notes by H. Thurston, S.J. (Burns 
Oates ; 7s. 6d.) 

\ Dictionary oF Saints. To serve as a Complete Index to the 
Twelve Volumes. Compiled by Donald Attwater. (Burns 
Oates; gs.) 


The final volume of the great revision of Alban Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints contains one hundred and seventy-three notices, 
of which eighty-three deal with saints either omitted by Butler 
or admitted into the Calendar since his day. Amongst the newly 
noticed we can single out as of particular interest Blessed 
Gemma Galgani, Blessed Catharine Labouré, and the well- 
known Good Shepherd nun, Blessed Mary Pelletier. All of 
these holy women lived in modern times. There are also notices 
of several English martyrs, including those of Blessed Edmund 
Gennings and his companions butchered at Tyburn in 1591. In 
an appendix to this volume Father Thurston explains the rather 
summary dealing Alban Butler has suffered which is due to 
the necessity of including so much new material, perhaps double 
the material in the original. Also the modern reader might 
not care for the ancient style and not too good English of 
Butler. But whilst we are confident that the present work, 
Thurston’s Butler, will always command a large public, we 
are equally sure the original Butler will go on being bought and 
sold, read and cherished. 

The great index wrought by Mr. Attwater’s industry is 
not easy to praise adequately. No better book of reference 
could be published, for although much less comprehensive (de- 
spite the publishers’ claim on the jacket) than Holweck’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Saints, published by Herder in 1924, 
it is less than a quarter of the price of that fine work, and 
although giving far fewer saints, yet it gives all those generally 
known, and those whose lives would, in the ordinary course 
of reading, be required. 

W.G. 
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Passio SS. Perpetuae ET Fe vicitatis. Ed. C. J. van Beek. 
Florilegium Patristicum, fasc. 43. (Hanstein, Bonn; RM. 
2.40.) 

Three years ago Dr. van Beek published the first volume of 
his editio maior of this Passion, the completest and most learned 
treatment of the subject which has ever appeared. It is fitting 
that he should have been chosen to edit the same work in one 
of the handy volumes of the Florilegium. Greek and Latin 
texts are both here. There are no variant readings ; but there 
is a short preface, and fairly extensive Latin notes on difficulties 
of language and interpretation, with parallel passages from 
patristic and classical sources. The work is admirably done, 
and this small cheap edition should be acceptable to students 
and others who might find the larger edition too erudite or too 


expensive. WSS. 
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